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NEMESIS. 


[“ This Bill is in a state of crisis and of peril, 
and the Government along with it. We stand 
or fall with it, as has been declared by my noble 
friend Lord Russell. We stand with it now; 
we may fall with it a short time hence. If we 
do so fall, we, or others in our places, shall rise 
with it hereafter. I shall not attempt to meas- 
ure with precision the forces that are to be ar- 
rayed against us in the coming issue. Perhaps 
the great division of to-night is not to be the 
last, but only the first of a series of divisions. 
At some pointof the contest you may possibly 
succeed. You may drive us from our seats. 
You may slay, you may bury, the measure that. 
we have introduced. But we will write upon. 
its gravestone for an epitaph this line, with cer- 
tain confidence in its fulfilment : — 


‘ Etoriare aliquis nostris ex ossibus ultor.’ 


You cannot fight against the future. Time is 
on our side. The great social forces which 
move onwards in their might and majesty, and 
which the tumult of these debates does not fora 
moment impede or disturb,.those great social 
forces are against you; they work with us, they 
are marshalled in our support. And the ban- 
ner which we now carry in the fight, though 
perhaps, at some moment of the struggle, it 
may droop over our sinking heads, yet will float 
again in the eye of Heaven, and will be borne 
by the firm hands of the united people of the 
Three Kingdoms, — not to an easy, but to 
a certain and toa not distant victory.” — Mr. 
Gladstone’s Speech on the Second 


ing 9 
Last Year’s Reform Bill.] wd 


Nor vain the word ; the wheel has come full 
round ; 
And Time, the Avenger, makes his work 
complete ; 
Disorder, quailing, see thy foes retreat 
From each high fortress of their vantage-ground. 
They look for guidance, and no guide is 
found ; 
Divided counsels, terror, doubt, mistrust, 
The wisdom of the serpent eating dust, 
These fill each trumpet with uncertain sound. 
But thoy, true Leader! patient, calm, and 
- brave, 
Still keep’st in check the falsehood of extremes ; 
Thou wilt not rouse old discords from their 
ve 
To cloud the East where yet the day star 
gleams. 

. Oh, let thy presence still be strong to save, 
And wake our Senate from bewildering dreams ! 
March 2, 1867. E. H. P. 

— Spectator. 





NEMESIS.—THE SUBJECTS OF SONG. 


THE SUBJECTS OF SONG.! 


Ou, Muleteer!—my Muleteer!— you haunt 
me in my slumber 

Through ballads (oh, so many !) and through 
songs (oh, such a number!) ; 

You scale the Guadarrama— you infest the 
Pyrenees, 

And trot through comic operas in’ four-and 
twenty keys. 


I hum of you, and whistle too; I vainly try to” 


banish 

The million airs that you pervade in English, 
French, and Spanish. 

Thold your dark Pepitas and your mules im- 
mensely dear, thie 

But you begin to bore me, oh, eternal Mule- 
teer ! 


Oh, Gondolier !— my Gondolier !— pray quit 
the Adriatic ; — 

That cold lagoon will make me soon incurably 
asthmatic. 

Enough of barcarolling when the moon is in the 
skies ; 

I’m sick of the Rialto, and I hate the Bridge of 
Sighs. 

Your craft may suit, on summer nights, the 
songster or the dreamer ; 

But, both for speed and elegance, give me the 
penny steamer. 

Your city is romantic, but your songs begin, I 
fear, 

To pall upon me sadly, oh, eternal Gondolier! 


Oh, Cavalier ! — my Cavalier! For ages and 
for ages 

You’ve glared upon me darkly out of scores of 
title-pages : 


I’ve joined in all your battles, in your banquets, 
and your loves 

(Including one occasion when you found a pair 
of gloves) : 

I’ve seen you kiss and ride away — most cow- 
ardly behavior ! 

But then, to damsels in distress I’ve seen you 
act the saviour. 

You’re vastly entertaining ; but I fancy that 
Ihear “ta 

A deal too much about you, oh, eternal Cava- 
lier ! 


—Temple Bar. Henry S. Leica. 


























WARREN HASTINGS. 


(Concluded from page 92.) 


In a very short time it was made signally 
manifest to how great a danger the Govern- 
or-Genera) had, on this occasion, ex 
his country. A crisis arrived with which 
he, and he alone, was competent to deal. 
It is not too much to say, that, if he had 
been taken from the head of affairs, the 
years 1780 and 1781 would have been as 
fatal to our power in Asia as to our power 
in America. 

The Mahrattas had been the chief objects 
of apprehension to Hastings. The meas- 
ures which he had adopted for the purpose 
of breaking their power, had at first been 
frustrated by the errors of those whom he 
was compelled ‘to employ; but his perse- 
verance and ability seemed likely to be 
frowned with success, when a far more 
formidable danger showed itself in a distant 
quarter. 

About thirty years before this time, ‘a 
Mahommedan soldier had begun to distin- 

ish himself in the wars of Southern India. 

is education had been neglected; his ex- 
traction was mean. His father had been a 
petty officer of revenue ; his grandfather a 
wandering Dervise. But though thus 
meanly descended — though ignorant even 
of the alphabet —the adventurer had no 
sooner been placed at the head of a body 
of troops, than he approved himself a man 
born for conquest’ and command. Among 
the crowd of chiefs who were struggling for 
a share of India, none could compare with 
him in the qualities of the captain and the 
statesman. He became a general — he be- 
came a prince. Out of the fragments of 
old re yn which had gone to pieces 
in the general wreck, he formed for himself 
a great, compact, and vigorous empire. 
That empire he ruled with the ability, se- 
verity, and vigilance of Louis the Eleventh. 
Licentious in his pleasures, implacable in 
his revenge, he had yet enlargement of 
mind enough to perceive bow much the 
prosperity of subjects adds to the strength 
of governments. He was an oppressor; 
but he had at least the merit of protecting 
his people against all oppression except his 
own. He was now in extreme old . 
but his intellect was as clear, and his spirit 
as high, as in the prime of manhood. Such 
was the great Hy: er Ali, the founder of the 
Mahommedan kingdom of Mysore, and the 
most formidable enemy with whom the 
English conquerors of India have ever had 
to contend. 

Had Hastings been governor of Madras, 
Hyder would have been either made a 
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‘| friend, or vigorously encountered as an 


enemy. Unhappily the English authorities 
in the south provoked their powerful neigh- 
bour’s hostility, without being prepared to 
repel it. On a sudden, an army of ninety 
thousand men, far superior in discipline and 
efficiency to any other native force that 
could be found in India, came pouring 
through those wild passes, which, worn by 
mountain torrents, and dark with jungle, 
lead down from the table-land of Mysore to 
the plains of the Carnatic. This great 
army was accompanied by a hundred 
pieces of cannon; and its movements were 
guided by many French officers, trained in 
the best military schools of Europe. 

Hyder was everywhere triumphant. The 
sepoys in many British garrisons flung 
down their arms. Some forts were sux 
rendered by treachery, and some by des- 
pair. Ina few days the whole open coun- 
try north of the Coleroon had submitted. 
The English inhabitants of Madras could 
already see by night, from the top of Mount 
St. Thomas, the eastern sky reddened by a 
vast semi-circle of blazing villages. The 
white villas, embosomed in little groves of 
tulip-trees, to which our countrymen retire 
after the daily labours of government and 
of trade, when the cool evening breeze 
springs up from the bay, were now left 
without inhabitants; for bands of the fierce 
horsemen of Mysore had already been seen 
prowling near those gay verandas. Even 
the town was not thought secure, and the 
British merchants and public functionaries 
made haste to crowd themselves behind the 
cannon of Fort St. George. 

There were the means indeed of forming 
an army which might have defended the 

residency, and even driven the invader 

ck to his mountains. Sir Hector Munro 
was at the head of one considerable force ; 
Baillie was advancing with another. Unit- 
ed, they might have presented a formidable 
front even to such an enemy as Hyder. 
But the English commanders, neglecting 
those fundamental rules of the military art, 
of which‘ the propriety is obvious even to 
men who have never received a military 
education, deferred their junction, and were 
separately attacked. Baillie’s detachment 
was destroyed. Munro was forced to 
abandon his baggage, to fling his guns into 
the tanks, and to save himself by a retreat 
which might be called a flight. In three 
weeks from the commencement of the war, 
the British empire in southern India had 
been bronght to the verge of ruin. Only 
a few fortified places remained to us. The 
glory of our arms had departed. It was 








known that a great French expedition might 
soon be expected on the coast of Coroman- 
del. England, beset by enemies on — 
side, was in no condition to protect suc 
remote dependencies. 

Then it was that the fertile genius and 
serene courage of Hastings achieved their 
most signal triumph. A swift ship flying 
before the south-west monsoon, brought the 
evil tidings in few days to Calcutta. In 
twenty-four hours the Governor-General 
had framed a complete plan of policy adapt- 
ed to the —oe state of — - 
struggle with Hyder was a st e for life 
and death. All minor pt rtp. be sac- 
rificed to the preservation of the Carnatic. 
The disputes with the Mahrattas must be 
accommodated. A large military force and 
a supply of money must be instantly sent to 
Madras, But even these measures would 
be insufficient, unless the war, hitherto so 
grosaly mismanaged, were placed under the 

irection of a vigorous mind. It was no 
time for trifling. Hastings determined to 
resort to an extreme exercise of power ; to 
suspend the incapable governor of Fort St. 
George, to send Sir Eyre Coote to oppose 
Hyder, and to entrust that distinguished 
general with the whole administration of 
the war. 

In spite of the sullen Ho of Fran- 
cis, who had now recovered from his wound, 
and had returned to the Council, the Gov- 
ernor-General’s wise and firm policy was 
approved by the majority of the Bor 

he reinforcements were sent off with 

at expedition, and reached Madras be- 
fore the French armament arrived in the 
Indian seas. Coote, broken by age and 
disease, was no longer the Coote of Wan- 
dewash; but he was still a resolute and 
‘skilful commander. The progress of Hyder 
was arrested; and in a few months the 

at victory of Porto Novo retrieved the 
seed of the English arms. 

In the meantime Francis had returned to 
England, and Hastings was now left perfect- 
ly unfettered. Wheler had gradually been 
relaxing in his opposition; and, after the 
dc arture of his vehement and implacable 
colleague, co-operated ee with the 
Governor-General ; whose influence over 
his countrymen in India, always great, had, 
by the vigour and success of his recent 
measures, been considerably increased. 

But though the difficulties arising from 
factions within the Council were at an end, 
another class of difficulties had become 
more pressing than ever. The financial 
embarrassment was extreme. Hastings had 


to find the means, not only of carrying on 
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the government of Bengal, but of maintain- 
ing a most costly war against both Indian 
and European enemies in the Carnatic, and 
of making remittances to England. <A few 
ears before this time _ had obtained re- 
ief by plundering the ,and enslavin 
the Rokillas tots aoe of his 
fruitful mind by any means exhausted. 

His first design was on Benares,a city 
which in wealth, population, dignity, and 
sanctity, was among the foremost of Asia. 
It was commonly believed that half a mil- 
lion of humax beings was crowded into that 
labyrinth of lofty alleys, rich with shrines, 
| minarets, and balconies, and carved 
oriels, to which the sacred apes clung by 
hundreds. The traveller could scarcely 
make his way through the press of holy 
mendicants, and not less holy bulls. The 
broad and stately flights of steps which de- 
scended from these swarming haunts to the 
ae along the Ganges, were worn 
every day by the footsteps of an innumer- 
able multitude of worshippers. The schools 
and temples drew crowds of pious Hindoos 
from every province where the Brahminical 
faith was known. Hundreds of devotees 
came thither every month to die—for it 
was believed that a peculiarly happy fate 
awaited the man who should pass from the 
sacred city into the sacred river. Nor was 
superstition the only motive which allured 
strangers to that great metropolis. Com- 
merce had as many pilgrims as religion. 


. | All along the shores of the venerable stream, 


lay great fleets of vessels laden with rich 
merchandise. From the looms of Benares 
went forth the most delicate silks that 
adorned the balls of St. James’s and of the 
Petit Trianon ; and in the bazars, the mus- 
lins of Bengal, and the sabres of Oude, 
were mingled with the jewels of Golconda, 
and the shawls of Cashmere. This rich 
capital, and the surrounding tract, had long 
been under the immediate rule of a Hindoo 
prince, who rendered homage to the Mogul 
emperors. During the great anarchy of 
India, the lords of Benares became inde- 
pendent of the court of Delhi; but were 
compelled to submit to the authority of the 
nabob of Oude. Oppressed by this formi- 
dable neighbour, they invoked the protec- 
tion of the English. The English protection 
was given ; and at length the Nabob Vizier, 
by a solemn treaty, ceded all his rights over 
Benares to the Company. From that time 
the Rajah was the vassal of the government 
of Bengal, acknowledged its supremacy, 
and sent an annual tribute to Fort William. 
These duties Cheyte Sing, the reigning 
prince, had fulfilled with strict punctuality. 























WARREN HASTINGS. 


Respecting the precise nature of the | 
relation between the Company and the 
Rajah of Benares, there has been much 
warm and acute controversy. On the one 
side, it has been maintained, that Cheyte 
Sing was merely a go subject on whom 
the superior power had a right to call for 
aid in the necessities of the empire. On 
the other side, it has been contended that 
he was an independent prince, that the only 
claim which the Company had upon him 
was for a fixed tribute, and that, while the 
fixed tribute was regularly paid, as it as- 
suredly was, the English had no more right 
to exact any further contribution from him, 
than to demand subsidies from Holland or 
Denmark. Nothing is easier than to find 
precedents and analogies in favour of either 
view. 

Our own impression is, that neither view 
is correct. It was too much the habit of 
English politicians to take it for granted 
that there was in India a known and defi- 
nite constitution by which questions of this 
kind were to be decided. The truth is, that 
during the interval which elapsed between 
the fall of the house of Tamerlane, and the 
establishment of the British ascendency, 
there was no constitution. The old order 
of things had passed away; the new order 
of things was not yet formed. All was 
transition, confusion, obscurity. Everybody 
kept his head as he best might, and scram- 
bled for whatever he ak get. There 
have been similar seasons in Europe. The 
time of the dissolution of the Carlovingian 
empire is an instance. Who would think 
of seriously discussing the question, what 
extent of pecuniary aid and of obedience 
Hugh Capet had a constitutional right to 
demand from the Duke of Britanny, or the 
Duke of Normandy? The words ‘ consti- 
tutional right’ had, in that state of society, 
no meaning. If Hugh Capet laid hands on 
all the possessions of the Duke of Norman- 
dy, this might be unjust and immoral; but 
it would not be illegal, in the sense in 
which the ordinances of Charles the Tenth 
were illegal. If, on the other hand, the 
Duke of Normandy made war on Hugh 
Capet, this might be unjust and ieonale 
but it would not be illegal in the sense in 
which the expedition of Prince Louis Bo- 
naparte was illegal. 

ery similar to this was the state of India 
sixty years ago. Of the existing govern- 
ments not a single one could lay claim to 
legitimaty, or plead any other title than 
recent occupation. There was scarcely a 
province in which the real sovereignty and 
the nominal sovereignty were not Sajeined. 
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Titles and forms were still retained, which 
implied that the heir of Tamerlane was an 
absolute ruler, and that the nabobs of the 
a were his lieutenants. In reality, 

e@ was a captive. The nabobs were in 
some places independent princes. In other 

laces, as in Bengal and the Carnatic, they 
had, like their master, become mere phan- 
toms, and the Company was supreme. 
Among the Mahrattas again, the heir of 
Sevajee still kept the title of rajah; but he 
was a prisoner, and his prime minister, the 
Peshwa, had become the hereditary chief 
of the state. The Peshwa, in his turn, was . 
fast sinking in the same degraded situation 
to which he had reduced the rajah. It was, 
we believe, impossible to find, from the 
Himalayas to Mysore, a single government 
which was at once de facto and de jure — 
which ed the physical means of mak- 
ing itself feared by its neighbours and sub- 
jects, and which had at the same time the 
authority derived from law and long pre- 
scription. ; 

astings clearly discerned, what was 

hidden from most of his contemporaries, 
that such a state of things gave immense ad- 
vantages to a ruler of great talents and few, 
scruples. In every international question 
that could arise, he had his option between 
the de facto ground and the de jure 
ground; and the probability was that one 
of those grounds would sustain any claim 
that it might be convenient for him to make, 
and enable him to resist any claim made by 
others. In every controversy, accordingly, 
he resorted to the plea which suited his 
immediate purpose, without troubling him- 
self in the least about consistency; and 
thus he scarcely ever failed to find what, to 
persons of short memories and scanty infor- 
mation, seemed to be a justification for 
what he wanted to do. Sometimes the na- 
bob of Bengal is a shadow, sometimes a 
monarch; sometimes the vizier is a mere 
deputy, sometimes an independent poten- 
tate. Ifitis expedient for the Company 
to show some legal title to the revenues of 
Bengal, the grant under the seal of the 
Mogul is brought forward as an instrument 
of the highest authority. When the Mogul 
asks for the rents which were reserved to 
him by that very grant, he is told that he is 
@ mere pageant; that the English power 
rests on a very different foundation from a 
charter given by him; that he is welcome 
to play at royalty as long as he likes, but 
that he must expect no tribute from the 
real masters of India. 

It is true, that it was in the power of 
others, as well as of Hastings, to practise: 








this legerdemain ; but in the controversies 
of governments, sophistry is of little use un- 
less it be backed by power. There is a 
principle which Hastings was fond of as- 
serting in the strongest terms, and on which 
he acted with undeviating steadiness. It is 
a principle which, we must own, can hardly 
be disputed in the present state of public 
law. It is this — that where an ambiguous 
uestion arrises between two governments, 
there is, if they cannot e, no appeal ex- 
cept to force, and that, the opinion of the 
strongest must prevail. Almost every ques- 
tion was ambiguous in India. The English 
3 overnment was the strongest in India. 
ihe consequences are obvious. The Eng- 
ilish government might do exactly what it 
chose. 

The English government now chose to 
wring money out of Cheyte Sing. It had 
formerly been convenient to treat him as a 
sovereign prince; it was now convenient to 
treat him as a subject. Dexterity infe- 
rior to that of Hastings could easily find in 
that general chaos of laws and customs, ar- 
guments for either course. Hastings want- 
ed a great supply. It was known that 
Cheyte Sing had a large revenue, and it 
was suspected that he had accumulated a 
treasure. Nor was he a favourite at Cal- 
cutta. He had, when the Governor-Gener- 
al was in great difficulties, courted the fa- 
vour of Francis and Clavering. Hastings, 
who, less we believe from evil passions than 
from policy, seldom left an injury unpun- 
ished, was not sorry that the fate of Cheyte 
Sing should teach neighbouring princes the 
same lesson which the fate Nuncomar had 
already impressed on the inhabitants of 

' Benga F 
In 1778, on the first breaking out of the 
war with France, Cheyte Sing was called 
upon to pay, in addition to his fixed tribute, 
an extraordinary contribution of £50,000. 
In 1789, an equal sum was exacted. In 
1780, the demand was renewed. Cheyte 
Sing, in the hope of obtaining some indulg- 
ence, secretly offered the Governor-General 
a bribe of £20,000. Hastings took the 
money ; and his enemies have maintained 
that he took it intending to keep it. He 
certainly concealed the transaction, for a 
‘time, both from the council in Bengal, and 
from the Directors at home; nor did he 
ever give any satisfact reason for the 


concealment. Public spirit, or the fear of 
detection, however, determined him to with- 
stand the temptation. He paid over the 
bribe to the Company’s treasury, and in- 
- sisted the Rajah should instantly comply 
with the.demands of the English govern- 
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ment. The Rajah, after the fashion of his 
countrymen, shuffled, solicited, and pleaded 
poverty. The grasp of Hastings was not 
to be so eluded. He added another £10, 
000 as a fine for delay, and sent troops to 
exact the money. 

The money was paid. But this was not 
enough. The late events in the south of 
India had increased the financial embarrass- 
ments of the Company. Hastings was de- 
termined to plunder Cheyte Sing, and, for 
that end, to ate a quarrel on him. Ac- 
cordingly, the Rajah was now required to 
keep a body of cavalry ,for the service of 
the British government. He objected and 
evaded. This was exactly what the Gov- 
ernor-General wanted. He had now a pre- 
text for treating the wealthiest of his vassals 
asacriminal. ‘I resolved,’ these are the 
words of Hastings himself, ‘to draw from his 
guilt the means of relief to the Company’s 
distresses—to make him pay largely for his 
pardon, or to exact a severe vengeance for 
past delinquency.’ The plan was simply 
this — to demand larger and larger contri- 
butions, till the Rajah should be driven to 
remonstrate, then to call his remonstrance 
a crime, and to punish him by confiscating 
all his possessions. 

Cheyte Sing wasin the greatest dismay. 
He offered £200,000 to propitiate the Brit- 
ish government. But tings replied, 
that nothing less than half a million would 
be accepted. Nay, he began to think of sell- 
ing Benares to Oude, as he had formerly 
sold Allahabad and Rohileund. The mat- 
ter was one which could not be well man- 
aged at a distance; and Hastings resolved 
to visit Benares. 

Cheyte Sing received his liege lord with 
every mark of reverence; came near sixty 
miles, with his guards, to meet and escort 
the illustrious visitor; and expressed his 
deep concern at the displeasure of the Eng- 
lish. He even took off his turban, and laid 
it in the lap of Hastings —~ a gesture which 
in India marks the most profound submis- 
sion and devotion. Hastings behaved with 
cold and repulsive severity. Having ar- 
rived at Benares, he sent to the Rajah a 
paper containing the demands of the gov- 
ernment of Bengal. The Rajah, in reply, 
attempted to clear himself from the accusa- 
tions brought against him. Hastings, who 
wanted money and not excuses, was not to 
be put off by the ordinary artifices of east- 
ern negotiation. He instantly ordered the 
Rajah to be arrested, and placed under the 
custody of two companies of sepoys. 

In taking these strong measures, Hastings 
scarcely showed his usual judgment. It is 

















WARREN BASPINGE. 


probable that, having had little opportuni- 
ty of wren 3 observing any part of the 
mlation of India, except the Bengalees, 
e was not fully aware of the difference be- 
tween their character and that of the tribes 
which inhabit the upper provinces. He 
was now in a land far more favourable to 
the vigour of the human frame, than the 
Delta of the Ganges; in a land fruitful of 
soldiers, who have been found worthy to 
follow English battalions to the charge, and 
into the breach. The Rajah was popular 
among his subjects. His administration had 
been mild; and the prosperity of the dis- 
trict which he governed presented a strik- 
ing contrast to the depressed state of Bahar, 
under our rule — a still more striking con- 
trast to the misery of the provinces which 
were cursed by the tyranny of the Nabob 
Vizier. The national and religious preju- 
dices with which the English were regarded 
throughout India, were peculiarly intense 
in the metropolis of the Brahminical super- 
stition. It can therefore scarcely be doubt- 
ed that the Governor-General, before he 
outraged the dignity of Cheyte Sing by an 
arrest, ought to have assembled a force ca- 
= of bearing down all opposition. This 
ad not been done. The handful of sepo 
who attended Hastings, would probably 
have been sufficient to overawe Moorsheda- 
bad, or the Black town of Calcutta. But 
they were unequal to a conflict with the 
hardy rabble of Benares. The streets sur- 
rounding the palace were filled by an im- 
mense multitude; of whom a large propor- 
tion, as is usual in upper India, wore arms. 
The tumult became a fight, and the fight a 
massacre. The English officers defended 
themselves with desperate courage against 
overwhelming numbers, and fell, as became 
them, sword in hand. The sepoys were butch- 
ered.. The gates were forced. The captive 
prince, neglected by his jailors during the 
confusion, discovered an outlet which open- 
ed onthe precipitous bank of the Gan 
let himself down to the water by a strin 
made of the turbans of his attendants, foun 
a boat, and escaped to the opposite shore. 
If Hastings had, by indiscreet violence, 
brought himself into a difficult and perilous 
situation, it is only just to acknowledge, 
that he extricated himself with even more 
than his usual ability and presence of 
mind. He had only fifty men with him. 
The building in which he had taken up his 
residence was on every side blockaded by 
the insurgents. But his fortitude remained 
unshaken. The Rajah from the other side 
of the river sent apologies and liberal offers. 
They were not even answered. Some sub- 
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tle and enterprising men were found who 
undertook to pass through the throng of 
enemies, and to convey the intelligence of 
the late events -to the English cantonments. 
It is the fashion of the natives of India to 
wear large ear-rings of gold. When they 
travel, the rings are laid aside lest they should 
tempt some gang pf robbers; and, in plage 
of the ring, a quill or a roll of edly im- . 
serted in the orifice to prevent it clos- 
ing. Hastings placed in the ears of his mes- 
sengers letters rolled up in the smallest com- 
pass. Some of these letters were addressed 
to the commanders of the English troo 
One was written to assure his wife of his 
safety. One was to the envoy whom he had 
sent to negotiate ‘with the Mahrattas. In- 
structions for the negotiation were need- 
ed; and the Governor-General framed them 
in that situation of extreme danger, with as 
much composure asif he had been writing 
in his palace at Calcutta. , 

Things, however, were not yet at the 
worst. An English officer of more spirit 
than judgment, eager to distinguish himself, 
made a premature attack on the insurgents 
beyond the river. His troops were entan- 
gled in narrow streets, and assailed by a 
furious population. He fell, with many of 
his men; and the survivors were forced to 
retire. 

This event produced the effect which has 
never failed to follow every check, however 
slight, sustained in India by the English 
arms.. For hundreds of miles round, the 
whole country was in commotion. The 
entire population of the district of Benares 
took arms. The fields were abandoned by 
the husbandmen, who thronged to defend 
their prince. The infection spread to Oude. 
The oppressed le of that province rose 
up against the Nabob Vizier, refused to pay 
their imposts, and put the revenue officers 
to flight. Even Bahar was ripe for revolt. 
The ‘hopes of Cheyte Sing began to rise. 
Instead of ee ae in the humble 
style of a vassal, hé began to talk the lan- 
guage of a conquerer, and tliteatened, it 
was said, to sweep the white usurpers out 
of the land. But the English troops were 
now assembling fast. The officers, and even 
the private men, regarded the Governor- 
General with enthusiastic attachment, and 
flew to his aid with an alacrity which, as he 
boasted, had never been shown on any 
other occasion. ow od Popham, a brave and 
skilful soldier, who had highly distinguished 
himself in the Mabratta war, and in whom 
‘the Governor-General reposed the greatest 
confidence, took the command. — 

The tumultuary army of the Rajah was 
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put to rout. His fastnesses were stormed. In 
a few hours, above thirty thousand men left 
his standard, and returned to their ordinary 
avocations.. The unhappy prince fled from 
his country for ever. Lis fair domain was 
added tothe British dominions. One of his 
relations indeed was appointed rajah ; but 
thé Rajah of Benares was henceforth to be, 
like the Nabob of Bengal, a mere pensioner. 
By this revolution, an addition of £200,- 
000 a-year was made to the revenues of the 
Company. But the immediate relief was 
not as great as had been expected. The 
treasure laid up by Cheyte Sing had been 
ularly estimated at a niillion sterling. 
t turned out to be about a fourth part of 
that sum; and, such as it was, it was seized 
and divided gs prize-money by the army. 
Disappointed in his expectations from 
Benares, Hastings was more violent than 
he would otherwise have been, in his deal- 
ings with Oude. Sujah Dowlah had long 
been dead. Higson and successor, Asaph- 
ul-Dowlah, was one of the weakest and 
most vicious even of eastern princes. His 
life was divided between torpid repose, and 
the most odious forms of sensuality. In his 
court there was boundless waste; through- 
out his dominions, wretchedness and disor- 
der. He had been, under the skilful man- 
ement of the English government, gradu- 
ly sinking from the rank of an indepen- 
dent prince to that of a vassal of the Com- 
y- It was only by the help of a British 
Clots that he could be secure from the 
aggressions of neighbors who despised his 
weakness, and from the vengeance of sub- 
jects who detested his tyranny. A brigade 
was furnished; and he engaged to defray 
the charge of payin and maintaining it. 
From that time his independence was at an 
end. Hastings was not a man to lose the 
advantage which he had thus gained. The 
Nabob soon began to complain of the bur- 
den which he had undertaken to bear. 
His revenues, he said, were falling off ; his 
servants wére unpaid ; he could no longer 
support the expense of the arrangement 
which he had sanctioned. Hastings would 
not listen to these representations. The 
Vizier, he said, had invited the Govern- 
ment of Bengal to send him troops, and had 
romised to pay for them. The troops had 
een sent. iow long the troops were to 
remain in Oude, was a matter not settled 
by the treaty. It remained, therefore, to 
be settled between the contracting parties. 
But the contracting parties differed. Who 
then must decide? The strongest. 
Hastings also argued that, if the English 


force was withdrawn, Oude would certainly 
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become a prey to anarchy, and would pro- 
bably be overrun by a tta army. 
That the finances of Oude were embar- 
rassed, he admitted. But he contended, 
not without reason, that the embarrassment 
was to be attributed to the incapacity and 
vices of Asaph-ul-Dowlah himself and that, 
if less were spent on the troops, the only 
effect would be that more would be squan- 
dered on worthless favourites. Hasti 
had intended, after settling the affairs of 
Benares, to visit Lucknow, and there to 
confer with Asaph-ul-Dowlah. But the ob- 
sequious courtesy of the Nabob Vizier pre- 
vented that visit. With a small train he 
-hastened to meet the Governor-General. 
An interview took place in the fortress 
which, from the crest of the precipitous rock 
of Chunar, looks down on the waters of the 
Ganges. 

At first sight it might appear impossible 
that the negotiation should come to an ami- 
cable close.. Hastings wanted an extraor- 
dinary supply of money. Asaph-ul-Dowlah 
wanted to obtain a remission of what he 
already owed. Such a difference seemed 
to admit of no compromise. There was, 
however, one course satisfactory to both 
sides, one course by which it was possible to 
relieve the finances both of Oude and of 
Bengal ; and that course was adopted. It 
was simply this —that the Governor-Gen- 
eral and the Nabob Vizier should join to 
rob a third party ; and the third party whom 
they determined to rob was the parent of 
one of the robbers. 

The mother of the late Nabob, and his 
wife, who was the mother of the present 
Nabob, were known as the Begums or Prin- 
cesses of Oude. They had pry t 
influence over Sujah Dowlah, and had, at 
his death, been left in possession of a splen- 
did dotation. The domains of which they 
received the rents and administered the 
government were of wide extent. The 
treasure hoarded by the late Nabob—a 
treasure which was probably estimated at 
nearly three millions sterling — was in their 
hands. They continued to occupy his fa- 
vourite palace at Fyzabad, the Beautiful 
Dwelling ; while Asaph-ul-Dowlah held his 
court in the stately Lucknow, which he had 
built for himself on the shores of the Goomti, 
and had adorned with noble mosques and 
colleges. 

Asaph-ul-Dowlah had already extorted 
considerable sums from his mother. She 
had at length appealed to the English ; and 
the English had interfered. A solemn com- 
pact had been made, by which she con- 
sented to give her son some pecuniary assist- 
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ance, and he in his turn promised never to 
commit any further invasion of her rights. 
This compact was formally tied 
the government of Bengal. But times had 
changed; money was wanted; and the 
power which had given the guarantee was 
not ashamed to instigate the spoiler. 

It was necessary to find some pretext for 
a confiscation, inconsistent not merely with 
plighted faith — not merely with the ordi- 
nary rules of humanity and justice — but 
with that great law of filial piety, which, 
even in the wildest tribes of savages — even 
in those more degraded, communities which 
wither under the influence of a corrupt half- 
civilization — retains a certain authority 
over the human mind. A pretext was the 
last thing that Hastings was likely to want. 
The insurrection at Benares had produced 
disturbances in Oude. These disturbances 
it was convenient to impute to the Prin- 
cesses. Evidence for the imputation there 
was scarcely any ; unless reports wandering 
from one mouth to another, and gaining 
something by every transmission, may be 
called evidence. The accused were fur- 
nished with no charge ; they were permitted 
to make no defence ; for the Governor-Gen- 
eral wisely considered, that if he tried them, 
he might not be able to find a ground for 

lundering them. It was agreed between 
ies and the Nabob Vizier, that the noble 
ladies should, by a sweeping measure of 
confiscation, be stripped of their domains 
and treasures for the benefit of the com- 
pany: and that the sums thus obtained 
should be accepted by the government of 
Bengal in satisfaction of its claims on the 
government of Oude. 

While Asaph-ul-Dowlah was at Chunar, 
he was completely subjugated by the clear 
and commanding intellect of the English 
statesman. But when they had separated, 
he began to reflect with uneasiness on the 
engagements into which he had entered. 
His mother and grandmother protested and 
implored. His heart, deeply corrupted by 
absolute power and licentious pleasures, yet 
not naturally unfeeling, failed him in this 
crisis. Even the English residents at Luck- 
now, though hitherto devoted to Hastings, 
shrank from extreme measures. But the 
Governor-General was inexorable. He 
wrote to the resident in terms of the great- 
est severity, and declared that, if the spolia- 
tion which had been agreed upon were not 
instantly carried into effect, he would him- 
self go to Lucknow, and do that from which 
feebler minds recoiled with dismay. The 
resident, thus menaced, waited on his High- 
ness, and insisted that the treaty of Chunar 
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should be carried into full and immediate 
effect. Asaph-ul-Dowlah yielded — mak- 


by | ing at the same time a solemn protestation, 


that he yiekled to,compulsion. The lands 
were resumed ; but the treasure was not so 
easily obtained. It was necessary to use 
force. A body of the Company's troops 
marched to Fyzabad, and forced the gates 
of the palace. The princesses were confined 
to their own apartments. But still they 
refused to submit. Some more stringent 
mode of coercion was to be found. A mode 
was found, of which, even at this distance 
of time, we cannot speak without shame 
and sorrow. 

There were at Fyzabad two ancient men 
belonging -to that unhappy class which a 

ractice of immemorial antiquity in the 

t has excluded from the pleasures of 
love, and from the hope of posterity. It 
- — mae held in Asiatic courts, 
that beings thus estranged from sympath 
with their kind one tote nt van vane 
may most safely trust. Sujah Dowlah had 
been of this opinion. He had given his 
entire confidence to the two eunuchs; and 
after his death they remained at the head 
of the household of his widow. 

These men were, by the orders of the 
British government, seized, imprisoned, 
ironed, starved almost to death, in order to 
extort money from the princesses. After 
they had been two manths in confinement, 
their health gave way. They implored 
permission to take a little exercise in the 
garden of their prison. The officer who 
was in charge of them stated, that if they 
were allowed this indulgence, there was not 
the smallest.chance of their escaping, and 
that their irons really added nothing to the 
security of the custody in which they were 
kept. He did not understand the plan of 
his superiors. Their object in these inflic- 
tions was not security, but torture ; and all 
mitigation was refused. Yet this was not 
the worst. It was resolved by an English 
government that these two infirm old men 
should be delivered to the tormentors. For 
that peegers they were removed to Luck- 
now. hat horrors their dungeon there 
witnessed can only be guessed. But there 
remains on the records of Parliament this 
letter, written by a British resident to a 
British soldier : — 

‘Sir, the Nabob having determined to 
inflict corporal punishment upon the pri- 
soners under your guard, this is to desire 
that his officers, when they shall come, may 
have free access to the prisoners, and be 
permitted to do with them as they shall see 


proper.” 
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While these barbarities were perpetrated 
at Lucknow, the princesses weye still under 
duresse at Fyzabad. Food’ was allowed to 
enter their apartments only in such scanty 
quantities, that — female attendants 
were in er of perishing with hunger. 
Month her rocath "thin alle pee ay 
till at length, after twelve hundred thous- 
and pounds had been wrung out of the 

rincesses, Hastings began to think that he 
really got to the bottom of their reve- 
nue, and that no rigour could extort more. 
Then at length the wretched men who 
were detained at Lucknow regained their 
liberty. When their irons were knocked 
off, and the doors of their prison opened, 
their quivering lips, the tears which ran 
down their cheeks, and the thanksgivings 
which they poured forth to the common 
Father of Mussulmans and Christians, melt- 
ed even the stout hearts of the English 
warriors who stood by. 

There is a man to whom the conduct of 
Hastings, through the whole of these pro- 
coe appears not only excusable but 
laudable. There is a man who tells us, 
‘that he must really be pardoned if he ven- 
tures to characterize as something pre- 
eminently ridiculous and wicked, the sensi- 
bility which would balance against the pres- 
ervation of British India a little personal 
suffering, which was applied only so long 
as the sufferers refused to deliver up a por- 
tion of that wealth, the whole of which 
their own and their. mistresses’ treason had 
forfeited.’ We cannot, we must own, envy 
the reverend biographer, either his. singular 
— of jong a pre-eminent 
wickedness, or his equally singular perce 
tion of the sopotdiaetie Bc fs 
this the generosity of an English soldier? 
Is this the charity of a Christian priest? 
Could neither of Mr. Gleig’s professions 
teach him the very rudiments of morality ? 
Or is morality a thing which may be well 
enough in sermons, but which has nothing 
to do with biography ? 

But we must not forget to do justice to 
Sir Elijah Impey’s conduct on this occasion. 
Tt was not indeed easy for him to intrude 
himself into a business so entirely alien from 
all his official duties. But there was some- 
thing inexpressibly alluring, we must sup- 
pose, in the peculiar rankness of the infamy 
which was then to be got at Lucknow. Ile 
hurried thither as fast as relays of palankin- 
bearers could carry him. A crowd of peo- 
ple came before him with affidavits against 
the Begums, ready drawn in their hands. 
Those affidavits he did not read. The 
greater part indeed, he could not’read ; for 
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they were in Persian and Hindostanee, and 
no interpreter was employed. He adminis- 


tered the oath to the deponents, with -all 


possible expedition; and asked not a single 

uestion, not even whether they had perused 
the hn aoe to which they swore. This 
work performed, he in into his palan- 
kin, a posted cdl to Utoatins co'te in . 
time for the opening of term. The cause 
was one which, by his own confession, lay 
altogether out of his jurisdiction. Under 
the charter of justice, he had no more right 
to inquire into crimes committed by natives 
in Oude, than the Lord President of the 
Court of Session of Scotland to hold an 
assize at Exeter. He had no right to try 
the Begums, nor did he pretend to try them. 
With what object, then, did he undertake 
so long a journey? Evidently in order 
that he might give, in an irregular manner, 
that sanction which in a regular manner he 
could not give, to the crimes of those who 
had recently hired him; and in order that a 
confused mass of testimony which he did not 
sift, which he did not even read, might ac- 
quire an authority not properly belonging to 
it, from the signature of the highest judicial 
functionary in India. 

The time was approaching, however, 
when he was to be stripped of that robe 
which has, never since the Revolution, been 
disgraced so foully as by him. The state of 
India had for some tithe occupied much of 
the attention of the British parliament. 
Towards the close of the American war, 
two committees of the Commons sat on 
Eastern affairs. Inthe one Edmund Burke 
took the lead. The other was under the 

residency of the able and versatile Hen 

undas, then Lord Advocate of Scotland. 
Great as are the changes which, during the 
last sixty years, have taken place in our 
Asiatic dominions, the reports which those 
committees laid on the table of the House 
will still be found most interesting and in- 
structive. : 

There was as yet no connection between 
the Company and either of the great par- 
ties In the state. The ministers had no mo- 
tives to defend Indian abuses. On the con- 
trary, it was 4 their interest to show, if 

ible, that the government and patron 
js Oriental Eepire might, with eee 
age, be transferred to themselves. The 
votes, therefore, which, in consequence of 
the reports made by the two committees, 
were passed by the Commons, breathed the 
spirit of stern and indignant justice. The 
severest epithets were applied to several of 
the measures of Hastings, especially to the 
Rohilla war; and it was resolved, on the 
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motion of Mr. Dundas, that the Company 
ht. to recall a Governor-General who 
had brought such calamities on the Indian 
people, and such dishonour on the British 
name. An act was passed for limiting the 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court. The 
rgain which Hastings had made with the 
Chief Justice was condemned in the strong- 
est terms; and an address was presented to 
the king, praying that Impey might be or- 
dered home to answer for his misdeeds. 

Impey was recalled by a letter from the 
Secretary of State. But the proprietors of 
India stock resolutely refused to*dismiss 
Hastings from their service ; and passed a 
resolution affirming, what was undeniably 
true, that they were entrusted by law with 
the right of naming and removing their 
Governor-General; and that they were not 
bound to obey the directions of a single 
branch of the legislature with respect to 
such nomination or removal. 

Thus supported by his employers, Hast- 
ings remained at the head of the govern- 
ment of Bengal till the spring of 1785. His 
administration, so eventful and stormy, 
closed in almost perfect quiet. In the 
Council there was no regular opposition 
to his measures. Peace was restored to 
India. The Mahratta war had ceased. 
Hyder was no more. A treaty had been 
concluded with his son, Tippoo; and the 
Carnatic had been evacuated iby the armies 
of Mysore. Since the termination of 
the American war, England had no 
European enemy or rival in the Eastern 
seas. 

On a general review of the long adminis- 
tration of Hastings, it is impossible to deny 
that against the great crimes by which it is 
blemished, we have to set off great public 
services. England had passed through a 
perilous crisis. She still, indeed, main- 
tained her place in the foremost rank of 
European powers; and the manner in 
which she had defended herself against 
fearful odds, had inspired surrounding na- 
tions with a high opinion both of her spirit 
and of her —- Nevertheless, in every 
part of the world, except one, she had been 
a loser. Not only had she been compelled 
to acknowledge the independence of thir- 
teen colonies peopled by lo children, and 
to conciliate the Irish by giving up the right 
of legislating for them; but, in the Medi- 
terranean, in the Gulf of Mexico, on the 
coast of Africa, on the continent of Amer- 
ica, she had been compelled to cede the 
fruits of her victories in former wars. 
Spain regained Minorca and Florida; 
France regained Senegal, Goree, and seve- 
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ral West India Islands. The only quarter 
of the world in which Britain had lost 
nothing, was the quarter in which her inter- 
ests had been committed to the care of 
Hastings. In spite of the utmost exertions 
both of European and Asiatic enemies, the 
power of our country in the East had been 
greatly augmented. Benares was sub- 
jected; the Nabob Vizier reduced to vas- 
salage. That our influence had been thus 
extended, nay, that Fort William and Fort 
St. George had not been occupied by hos- 
tile armies, was owing, if we may trust the 
neral voice of the English in India, to the 

ill and resolution of,Hastings. 

His internal administration, with all its 
blemishes, gives him a title to be considered . 
as one of the most remarkable men in our 
history. He dissolved the double govern- 
ment. He transferred the direction of af- 
fairs to English hands. Out of a frightful 
anarchy, he educed at least a rude and im- 
perfect order. The whole organization 
which justice was dispensed, revenue col- 
lected, peace maintained, throughout a ter- 
ritory not inferior in population to the do- 
minions of Louis the Sixteenth, or of the 
Emperor Joseph, was created and superin- 
tended by him. He boasted that every 

uplic office, without exception, which ex- 
isted when he left Bengal was his work. It 
is quite true that this system, after all the 
improvements suggested by the experience 
of sixty years, still needs improvefnent ; 
and that it was at first far more defective 
than it now is. But whoever seriously con- 
siders what it is to construct from the be-. 
ginning the whole of a machine so vast and 
complex as a government, will allow that 
what Hastings effected deserves high admi- 
ration. To compare the most celebrated, 
European ministers to him, seems to us as 
unjust as it would be to compare the best 
er in London with Robinson Crusoe; 
who, before ,he could bake a single loaf, 
had to make his plough and his harrow, his 
fences and his scarecrows, his siekle and his 
flail, his mill and his oven. 

The just fame of Hastings rises still higher, 
when we reflect that he was not bred a states- 
man; that. he was sent from school to a 
counting-house ; and that he was employed 
during the prime of his manhood as a com- 
mercial agent far from all intellectual society. 

Nor must we forget that all, or almost ail, 
to whom, when — at the head of affairs, 
he could apply for assistance, were: persons 
who owed as little as himself, or less than 
himself, to education. A minister in Eu- 
rope finds himself, on the first day on which 
he commences his functions, surrounded by 
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experienced public servants, the depositaries 
of official traditions. Hastings had no such 
help. His own reflection, his own energy, 
were to supply the place of all Downin 
street and Somerset House. Having h 
no facilities for learning, he was forced to 
teach. He had first to form himself, and 
then to form his instruments; and this not 
in asingle department, but im all the depart- 
ments of the administration. 

It must be added that, while engaged in 

this most arduous task, he was constantly 
trammelled by orders from home, and fre- 
quently borne down by a majority in coun- 
cil. The preservatiog of an Empire from a 
formidable combination of foreign enemies, 
the construction of a government in all its 
parts, were accomplished by him; while 
every ship brought out bales of censure 
from his employers, and while the records 
of every consultation were filled with acri- 
monious minuteness by his colleagues. We 
believe that there never was a public man 
whose temper was so severely tried ;— not 
Marlborough, when thwarted by the Dutch 
' Deputies ;— not. Wellington, when ‘the had 
to deal at once with the Portuguese Re- 
gency, the Spanish Juntas, and Mr. Perci- 
val. But the temper of Hastings was equal 
to almost any trial. It was not sweet, but it 
was calm. Quick and vigorous as his intel- 
lect was, the patience with which he endured 
the most cruel vexations till a remedy could 
be found, resembled the patience of stupid- 
ity. He seems to have been capable of re- 
sentment, bitter and long-enduring ; yet his 
_resentment so seldom hurried him into any 
blander, that it may be doubted whether 
what appeared to be revenge was any- 
7 but policy. 

e effect of his singular equanimity was, 
that he always had the full command of all 
the resources of one of the most fertile 
minds that ever existed. Accordingly, no 
complication of perils and embarrassments 
could perplex him. For every difficulty he 
had a contrivance ready ;Jand, whatever may 
be thought of the justice and humanity of 
sonte of his contrivances, it is certain that 
they seldom failed to serve the purpose for 
which they were designed. 

Together with this extraordinary talent 
for devising expedients, Hastings possessed, 
in a very high degree, another talent 
searcely less necessary to aman in his situ- 
ation ; — we mean the talent for conducting 
political controversy. Itis as necessary to 
an English statesman in the East that he 
should be able to write, as it is toa minister 
in this country that he should be able to 
speak. It is chiefly by the oratory of a pub- 
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lic man here, that the nation judges of his 
powers. It is from the letters and reports 
of —— man in India, that the dispens- 
ers of patronage form their estimate of him. 
In each case, the talent which receives pecu-. 
liar encouragement is developed, perhaps at 
the expense of the other powers. In _ this 
country, we sometimes hear men speak 
above their abilities. It is not very unusual 
to find gentlemen in the Indian service who 
write above their abilities. The English 
politician is a little too much of a debater ; 
the Indian politician a little too much of an 
essayist 

Of the numerous servants of the Com- 
ny who have distinguished themselves as 

amers of Minutes and Despatches, Hast- 
ings stands atthe head. He was indeed the 
person who gave to the official writing of 
the Indian governments the character which 
it still retains. He was matched against no 
common antagonist. But even Francis was 
forced to acknowledge, with sullen and re- 
sentful candour, that there was no contend- 
ing against the pen of Hastings. And, in 
truth, the Governor-General’s. power of 
making out a case —of perplexing what it 
was inconvenient that people should under- 
stand —and of setting in the clearest point 
of view whatever would bear the light, was 
incomparable. His style must be praised 
with some reservation. It was in general 
forcible, pure, and polished; but it was 
sometimes, though not often, turgid, and, on 
one or two occasions, even bombastic. Pes- 
haps the fondness of Hastings for Persian 
literature may have tended to corrupt his 
taste. 

And, since we have referred to his literary 
tastes, it would be most unjust not to praise 
the judicious encouragement which, as a 
ruler, he gave to liberal studies and curious 
researches. His patronage was extended, 
with prudent generosity, to voyages, travels, 
experiments, publications.. He did little, it 
is true, towards introducing into India the 
learning of the West. To*make the you 
natives of Bengal familiar with Milton an 
Adam Smith — to substitue the geography, 
astronomy, and surgery of Susege tee the 
dotages of the Brahminical superstition, or 
for the imperfect science of ancient Greece 
transfused through Arabian expositions — 
this was a scheme reserved to crown the 
beneficent administration of a far more. vir- 
tuous ruler. Still, it is impossible to refuse 
high commendation to a man, who, taken 
from a ledger to. govern an empire, over- 
whelmed by public business, surrounded by 
men as busy as himself, and separated by 
thousands of leagues from almost all literary 
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society, gave, both by his example and by 
his munificence, a great impulse to learn- 
ing. In Persian and Arabic literature he 
was deeply skilled. With the Sanscrit he 
was not himself acquainted; but those who 
first brought that language to the knowledge 
of European students, owed much to his en- 
pcre gr yee It was under his protection 
that the Asiatic Society commenced its hon- 
ourable career. That distinguished body 
selected him tobe its first president: but, 
with excellent taste and feeling, he declined 
the honour in favor of Sir William Jones. 
But the chief advantage which the students 
of Oriental letters derived from his patron- 
age, remains to be mentioned. The Pun- 
dits of Bengal had always looked with great 
jealousy on the attempts of foreigners to’ 
pry into those mysteries which were locked 
up in the sacred dialect. Their religion had 
been persecuted by the Mahommedans. 
What they knew of the spirit of the Portu- 
guese government might warrant them in ap- 
rehending persecution from Christians. 
t apprehension, the wisdom and mode- 
ration of Hastings removed. He was the 
first foreign ruler who succeeded in gaining 
the confidence of the hereditary priests of 
India; and who induced them to lay open 
to English scholars the secrets of the old 
Brahminical theology and jurisprudence. 

It is, indeed, impossible to deny that, in 
the great art of inspiring large masses of 
human beings with confidence and. attach- 
ment, no ruler ever surpassed Hastin If 
he had made himself popular with the Eng- 
lish by giving up the Sateen to extortion 
and gppression, or if, on the other hand, he 
had conciliated the Bengalees and alienated 
the English, there would have been no cause 
for wonder. What is peculiar to him is, 
that, being the chief of a small band of 
strangers who exercised boundless power 
over a great indigenous population, he made 
himself beloved both by the subject many, 
and by the dominant few. The affection 
felt for him by the civil service was singu- 
larly ardent and constant. Through all his 
disasters and perils, his brethren stood by 
him with steadfast loyalty. The army, at 
the same time, loved him as armies have 
seldom loved any but the greatest chiefs who 
have led them to victory. Even in his dis- 
putes with distinguished military men, he 
could always count on the support of the 
military profession. While such was his 
empire over the hearts of his countrymen, 
he enjoyed among the natives a popularity, 
such as other governors have perhaps better 
merited, but such as no other governor has 
been able to attain. He spoke their ver- 
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nacular dialects with facility and precision - 
He was intimately uainted with their 
feelings and usages. On one or two occa- 
sions, for great ends, he deliberately acted in 
defiance of their opinions; but on such oc- 
casions he gained more in their respect than 
he lost in their love. In general he carefully 
avoided all that could shock their national 
or religious prejudices. His administration 
was indeed in many respects faulty ; but the 
Bengalee standard of government was 
not high. Under the Nabobs, the hurricane 
of Mahratta cavalry hadg passed annually 
over the rich alluvial plain. But even the 
Mahratta shrank froma conflict with the 
mighty children of the sea; and the im- 
mense rice-harvests of the Lower Ganges 
were safely gathered in, under the protec- 
tion of the English sword. The first Eng- 
lish conquerers had been more rapacious 
and merciless than the Mahrattas; but that 
generation had passed away. Defective as 
was the police, heavy as were the public 
burdens, the oldest man in Bengal could 
probably not recollect a season of equal se- 
curity and prosperity. For the first time 
within living memory, the province was 
placed under a government strong enough 
to prevent others from robbing, and not in- 
clined to play the robber itself. These things 
inspired good-will. At the same time, the 
constant success of Hastings, and the man- 
ner in which he extricated himself from 
every difficulty, made him an object of su- 
perstitious admiration ; and the more than 
regal splendour which he sometimes dis- 
played, dazzled a people who have much in 
common with children. Even now, after 
the lapse of more than fifty years, the na- 
tives of India still talk of him as the greatest 
of the English ; and nurses sing children to 
sleep with a jingling ballad about the fleet 
horses and richly-caparisoned elephants of 
Sahib Warren Hostein. : 

The gravest offences of which Hastings 
was guilty, did not affect his popularity with 
the people of Bengal; for those offences 
were committed against neighbouring states. 
Those offences, as our readers must have 
perceived, we are not disposed to vindicate ; 
yet, in order that the censure may be justl 
apportioned to the transgression, it is fit 
that the motive of the criminal should be 
taken into consideration. The motive which 
prompted the worst act of Hastings, was 
misdirected and ill-regulated public spirit. 
The rules of justice, the sentiments of hu- 
manity, the plighted faith of treaties, were 
in his view as nothing, when opposed to the 
immediate interests of the state. This is no 
justification, according to the principles 
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either of morality, or of what we believe 
to be identical with morality ; namely, far- 
sighted policy. Nevertheless, the common 
sense of mankind, which in questions of this 
sort seldom far wrong, will always 
recognize a distinction between ‘crimes 
which originate in an inordinate zeal for 
the commonwealth, and crimes which ori- 
ginate in selfish cupidity. To the benefit 
of this distinction ings is fairly entitled. 
There is, we conceive, no reason to 8 t 
that the Rohilla war, the revolution of Be- 
nares, or the spokation of the Princesses of 
Oude, added a rupee to his fortune. We 
will not affirm that, in all pecuniary deal- 


ings, he showed that punctilious integrity, | 


that dread of the faintest appearance of 
evil, which is now the glory of the Indian 
civil service. But when the school in which 
he had been trained, and the temptations 
to which he was exposed, are considered, 
we are more inclined to praise him for his 
ei pees with respect to money, 
igidly to blame him for'a few transac- 
tions which would now be called indelicate 
and irregular, but, which even now would 
hardly be designated as corrupt. A rapa- 
cious man he certainly was not. Had he 
been so, he would infallibly have returned 
to his country the richest subject in Europe. 
We speak within compass, when we say 
that, without applying any extraordinary 
ure, he might easily have obtained 
rom the zemindars of the Company’s prov- 
nees, and from neighbouring princes, in 
the course of thirteen years, more than three 
millions sterling and might have outshone 
the splendour of Carlton House and of the 
Palais Royale. He brought home a fortune 
such as a Governor-General, fond of state 
and careless of thrift, might easily, during 
so long a tenure of office, save out of his 
legal salary. Mrs. Hastings, we are afraid, 
was less scrupulous. It was generally be- 
lieved that she accepted presents with great 
alacrity, and that she thus formed, without 
the connivance of her husband, a private 
hoard, amounting to several lacs of rupees. 
e are the more inclined to give credit 
to this story, because Mr. Gleig, who cannot 
but have heard it, does not, as far as we 
have observed, notice or contradict it. 
The influence of Mrs. Hastings over her 
husband was indeed such, that she might 
easily have obtained much larger sums than 


she was ever accused of receiving. At 
length her health began to give way; and 
the Governor-General, much against his 
will, was compelled to send her to England. 
He seems to have loved her with that love 
which is peculiar to men of strong minds — 
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to men whose affection is not easily won or 
widely diffused. The talk of Calcutta ran 
for some time on the luxurious manner in 
which he fitted up the round-house of an 
Indiaman for her accommodation — on the 
profusion of sandal-wood and carved ivory 
which adorned her cabin — and on the thou- 
sands which had been expended in order 
to procure for her the soviety of an agree- 
able female companion during the voyage. 
We remark here, that the letters of Hastings 
to his wife are exceedingly characteristic — 
tender, and full of indications of .esteem 
and confidence; but, at the same time, a 
little more ceremonious than is usual in so 
intimate a relation. The solemn courtesy 
with which he compliments ‘his elegant 
Marian,’ reminds us now and then of the 
dignified air with which Sir Charles Gran- 
dison bowed over Miss Byron’s hand in the 
cedar Parlour. 

After some months Hastings prepared to 
follow his wife to England. hen it was 
announced that he was about to quit his 
offiee, the feeling of the society which he 
had so long governed manifested itself 
by many signs. Addresses poured in from 
Europeans and Asiatics, from civil function- 
aries, soldiers, and traders. On the day on 
which he delivered up the keys of office, a 
crowd of friends and admirers formed a lane 
to the quay where he embarked. Several 
ba: escorted him far down the river; 
and some attached friends refused to quit 
him till the low coast of Bengal was fading 
from the view, and till the pilot was leaving 
the ship. ’ 

Of his voyage: little is known, except 
that he amused himself with books and 
with his pen ; and that, among the, compo- 
sitions by which he beguiled the tedious- 
ness of that long leisure, was a pleasing 
imitation of Horace’s Otium Divos rogat. 
This little poem was inscribed to his friend 
Mr. Shore, afterwards Lord Teignmouth — 
a man of whose integrity, humanity, and 
honour, t is impossible to speak too highly ; 
but who, like some other excellent mem- 
bers of the civil service, extended to the 
conduct of Hastings,an indulgence of which 
his own conduct never stood in need. 

The voyage was for those times, very 
speedy. Hastings was little more than 
four months on the sea. In June, 1785, 
he landed at Plymouth, ed to London, 
appeared at Court, paid his respects in 
Leadenhall Street, and then retired with 
his wife to Cheltenham. 

He was tly pleased with his recep- 
tion. The King treated him with marked 
distinction. The Queen, who had already 
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incurred much censure on account of the 
favour which, in spite of the ordinary 
severity of her virtue she had shown to 
the ‘ elegant Marian,’ was not less gracious 
to Hastings. The Directors received him 
in a solemn sitting; and their chairman 
read to him a vote of thanks which they 
had passed without one dissentient voice. 
‘I find myself, said Hastings, in a letter 
written about a quarter of a year after his 
arrival in England, — ‘I find myself every- 
where, and universally, treated with evi- 
dences, apparent even to my own observa- 
tion, that I possess the good opinion of my 
country.’ 

The confident and exulting tone of his 
correspondence about this time is the more 
remarkable, because he had already re- 
ceived ample notice of the attack which 
was in preparation. Within a week after 
he landed at Plymouth, Burke gave notice 
in the House of Commons of a motion 
seriously affecting a gentleman lately re- 
turned from India. The session, however, 
was then so far advanced, that it was im- 
possible to enter on so extensive and im- 
portant a subject. 

Hastings, it is clear, was not sensible of 
the danger of his position. Indeed that 
sagacity, that judgment, that readiness in 
devising expedients, which had distinguish- 


ed him in the East seemed now to have. 


forsaken him ; not that his abilities were at 
all impaired ; not that he was not still the 
same man who had triumphed over Francis 
and Nuncomar, who had made the Chief 
Justice “* the Nabob — his tools, 
who had deposed Cheyte Sing, and repel- 
led Hyder Ai; — but an one Mr. Grat- 
tan finely said, should not be transplanted 
at fifty. A man who, having left England 
when a boy, returns to it after thirty or 
forty years passed in India, will find, be 
his talents what they may, that he has 
much both to learn and to unlearn before he 
can take a place among English statesmen. 
The working of a representative system, 
the war of parties, the ‘arts of debate, the 
influence of the press, are startling novel- 
ties to him. Surrounded on every side by 
new machines and new tactics, he is as 
much bewildered as Hannibal would have 
been at Waterloo, or Themistocles at Tra- 
falgar. His very acuteness deludes him. 
His very vigour causes him to stumble. 
The more correct his maxims, when ap- 
plied to the| state of society to which he is 
accustomed, the more certain they are to 
lead him astray. This was strikingly the 
case with Hastings. In India he had a 
bad hand; but he was master of the game, 


‘that a gentleman so situated, coul 
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and he won every stake. In England he 
held excellent cards, if he had known how 
to play them; and it was chiefly by his 
own errors that he was brought to the verge 
of ruin. 

Of all his errors the most serious was 

rhaps the choice of a champion. Clive, 
m similar circumstances, had made a singu- 
larly happy selection. He put himself into 
the hands of ‘Wedderburn, afterwards Lord 
Loughborough, one of the few great advo- 
cates who have also been great in the 
House of Commons. To the defence of 
Clive therefore, nothing was wanting — 
neither learning nor knowledge of the 
world, neither forensic acuteness nor that 
eloquence which charms political assem- 
blies. Hastings intrusted his interests to a 
very different person, a major in the Ben- 

army named Scott. This gentleman 

had been sent over from India some time 
before as the agent of the Governor-Gen- 
eral. It was rumoured that his services 
were rewarded with oriental munificence ; 
and we believe that he received much mofe 
than Hastings could conveniently spare. 
The Mayor obtained a seat in Parliament, 
and was there regarded as the organ of his 
employer. It was evidently impossible 
speak 
with the authority which belongs to an in- 
dependent position. Nor had the agent of 
Hastings the talents necessary for obtain- 
ing the ear of an assembly which, accus- 
tomed to listen to great orators, had natu- 
rally become fastidious. He was alwa 
on his legs ; he was very tedious; and he 
had only one topic, the merits and wrongs 
of Hasti verybody who knows the 
House of Useunnne will easily guess what 
followed. The Major was soon considered 
as the greatest bore of his time. His exer- 
tions were not confined to Parliament. - 
There was hardly a day on which the 
newspapers did not contain some puff upon 
Hastings, signed Asiaticus or Bengalensis, 
but known to be written by the indefati- 
gable Scott; and hardly a month in which 
some bulky pamphlet on the same subject, 
and from the same pen, did not pass to the 
trunkmakers and the pastry-cooks. As to 
this gentleman’s capacity for conducting a 
delicate question through Parliament, our 
readers will want no evidence beyond that 
which they will find in letters preserved in 
these volumes. We will give a single 
specimen of his temper and judgment. He 
designated the greatest man then living as 
‘ that reptile Mr. Burke.’ 

In spite, however,:of this unfortunate 
choice, the general aspect of affairs was fa- 
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vourable to Hastings. The King was on 
his side. The Company and its servants 
were zealous in his cause. Among public 
men he had many ardent friends. Such 
were Lord: Mansfield, who had outlived the 
vigour of his body but not of his mind ; and 
Lord Lansdowne, who, though unconnect- 
ed with any party, retained the importance 
‘which belongs to great talents and knowl- 
edge. The ministers were generally be- 
lieved to be favourable to the late Govern- 
or-General. They owed their power to the 
clamour which had been raised against Mr. 
Fox's East India bill. The authors of that 
bill, when accused of invading vested rights, 
and of setting u wers unknown to the 
constitution, had efended themselves by 
pointing to the crimes of Hastings, and b 

ergaing that abuses so extraordinary justi- 
fied extraordinary measures. Those who, 
by opposing that bill had raised themselves 
to the head of affairs, would naturally be in- 
clined to extenuate. the evils which had 
been made the plea for administering so 
violent a remedy; and such, in fact, was 
their general disposition. The Lord Chan- 
cellor Thurlow, in particular, whose great 
place and force of intellect gave him a 
weigitt in the government inferior only to 
that of Mr Pitt, espoused the cause of 
Hastings with indecorous violence. Mr. 
Pitt, though he had censured many parts of 
the Indian system, had studiously abstained 
pm dag te a word against the late chief 
of the Indian government. To Major Scott, 
indeed, the young minister had in private 
extolled Hastings as a great, a wonderful 
man, who had the highest claims on the 
government. There was only one objec- 
tion to granting all that so eminent a serv- 
ant of the public could ask : — the resolution 
of censure still remained on the journals of 
the House of Commons. That resolution 
was, indeed, unjust ; but, till it was rescind- 
ed, could the minister advise the King to 
bestow any mark of approbation on the 
person censured? If Major Scott is to be 
trusted, Mr. Pitt declared that this was the 
only reason which prevented the govern- 
ment from conferring a peerage on the late 
Governor-General. Mr. Dundas was the 
only important member of the administra- 
tion who was deeply committed to a differ- 
ent view of the subject. He had moved 
the resolutions which created the difficulty ; 
but even from him little was to be appre- 
hended. Since he presided over the com- 
mittee on eastern affairs, great changes 
had taken place. He was surrounded by 
new allies; he had fixed hishopes on new 
objects ; and whatever may have been his 
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good qualities — and he had many — flattery 
itself never reckoned rigid consistency in 
the number. 

. From the ministry, therefore, Hastings 
had every reason to expect support; and 
the ministry was very powerful. The oppo- 
sition was loud. and vehement against flo, 
But the opposition, though formidable from 
the wealth and influence of some of its mem- 
bers, and from the admirable talents and 
e nee of others, was outnumbered in 

iment, and odious throughout the coun- 
try. Nor, as far as we can judge, was the 
opposition generally desirous to engage in 
so serious an undertaking as the impeach- 
ment of an Indian Governor. Such an im- 
peachment must last for years. It must im- 
on the chiefs of the party an immense 
nes of labour. Yet it could scarcely, in any 
manner, affect the event of the great poli- 
tical game. The followers of the coalition 
were therefore more inclined to revile Hast- 
ings than to prosecute him. They lost no 
opportunity of — his name with the 
names of the most hateful tyrants of whom 
history makes mention. The wits of Brooks's 
aimed their keenest sarcasms both at his 
public, and at his domestic life. Some fine. 
diamonds which he had presented, as it was 
rumoured, to the royal family, and a certain 
richly carved ivory bed which the Queenhad 
done him the honour to except from him, 
were favourite ay gO -f ridicule. — 
livel t pro , that the great acts o 
the LP Mariau’s | resent feast should be 
immortalised by the pencil of his predeces- 
sor; and that’ Imhoff should be employed 
to embellish the House of Commons with 
paintings of the ore: | Rohillas, of Nun- 
comar swinging, of Cheyte Sing letting 
himself down to the Ganges. Another, in 
an exquisitely humourous parody of Virgil’s 
third eclogue, propounded the question — 
what that mineral could be of which the 
rays had power to make the most austere 
of princesses the friend of a wanton. A 
third described, with gay malevolence, the 
rgeous appearance of Mrs. Hastings at 
St. James’s, the galaxy of jewels, torn from 
Begums which adorned her head-dress, her 
necklace gleaming with future votes, and 
the depending questions that shone upon 
her ears. Satirical attacks of this descrip- 
tion, and perhaps a motion for a vote of 
censure, would have satisfied the great 
body of the opposition. But there were two 


men whose indignation was not to be so 
appéased, Philip Francis and Edmund 
urke. v4 
Francis had recently. entered the House 
of Commons, and had already established a 
s : 
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character there for industry ang talent. He 
laboured indeed under one most unfortu- 
nate defect — want of fluency. But he oc- 


casionally expressed himself with a dignity | 


and energy worthy of ‘the test orators. 
Before he had a. Proech, - 2 in parlia- 
ment, he incurred the bitter dislike of Pitt, 
who constantly treated him with as much 
asperity as the laws of debate would allow. 
Neither lapse of years nor change of scene 
had mitigated the enmities which Francis 
had brought back from the East. After his 
usual fashion, he mistook his malevolence 


for virtue ; nursed it, as preachers tell us| 


that we ought to nurse our good disposi- 
tions ; and paraded it on all occasions, with 
Pharisaical ostentations. 


The zeal of Burke was still fiercer ; but | 


it was far purer. Men unable to under- 
stand the elevation of his mind, have tried 
‘to find out some discreditable motive for 
the vehemence and pertinacity which he 
showed on this occasion. But they have 
altogether failed. The idle story that he 
had some private slight to revenge, has long 
been given up, even by the advocates of 
Hastings. Mr. Gleig supposes that Burke 
was actuated by party spirit, that he retain- 
ed a bitter remembrance of the fall of the 


coalition, that he attributed that fall to the 


exertions of the East India interest, and 
that he considered Hastings as the head 
and the personification of that interest. 
This explanation seems to be sufficiently 
refuted by a reference to dates. The hos- 
tility of Burke to Hastings commenced long 
before the coalition ; and lasted long after 
Burke bad become a strenuous supporter 
of those by whom the coalition had been 
defeated. It began when Burke and Fox, 
closely allied together, were attacking the 
influence of the crown, and calling for 
peace with the American republic.. It con- 
tinued till Burke, alienated from Fox and 
loaded with the favours of the crown, died, 
preaching a crusade against the French re- 
public. Tt seems absurd to attribute to the 
events of 1784 an enmity which began in 
1781, and which retained undiminished 
force long after persons far more deeply 
implicated than Fastin in the events of 
1784, had been cordially forgiven. And 
why should we look for any other expla- 
nation of Burke’s conduct than that which 
we find on the surface? The plain truth 
is, that Hastings had committed some great 
crimes, and that the thought of those crimes 
made the blood of Burke boil in his veins ; 
for Burke was a man in whom compassion 
for suffering, and hatred of injustice and tyr- 
anny, were as strong as in Las Casas, or 
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Clarkson. And although in him, as in Las 

Casas, and in Clarkson, these noble feelings 
| were alloyed with the infirmity which be- 
longs to human nature, he is, like'them, en- 
titled to this great praise, that he devoted 
years of intense labour to the gervice of a 
| people with whom he had neither blood nor 
| language, neither religion nor manners in 
| common ; and from whom no requital, no 
thanks, no applause could be expected. 

His knowledge of India was such as few, 
even of those Europeans who have passed 
many years in that country, have attained ; 
and such as certainly was never attained by 
any public man who had not quitted Eu- 
rope. He had studied the history, the laws, 
and the usages of the East with an indus- 
try, such as is seldom found united to so 
much genius and so much sensibility. Oth- 
lers have perhaps been equally laborious, 
| and have collected an equal mass of materi- 
als ; but the manner in which Burke brought 
his higher powers of intellect to work on 
statements of facts, and on tables of figures, 
was peculiar to himself. In every part of 
those huge bales of Indian information, 
which repelled almost all other readers, his 
mind, at once philosophical and poetical, 
found something to instruct or to delight. 
His reason analysed and digested those vast 
and shapeless masses ;. his imagination ani- 
mated and coloured them. Out of darkness, 
and dullness, and confusion, he drew a rich 








pictures. He had in the highest degree, that 
noble faculty, whereby man is able to live 
in the past and in the future, in the distant 
and in the unreal. 

India and its inhabitants were not to him, 
as to most Englishmen, mere names and ab- 
stractions, but a real country and a real 
people. The burning sun ; the strange ve- 
getation of the palm and the cocoa-tree ; the 
rice-field and the tank ; the huge trees, older 
than the Mogul empire, under which the 
village crowds assemble; the thatched roof 
of the peasant’s hut, and the rich tracery of 
the mosque, where the imaum prayed with 
his face to Mecca; the drums, and banners, 
and gaudy idols; the devotee swinging in 
the air; the graceful maiden, with the pitch- 
er on her head, descending the steps to the 
river-side ; the black faces, the long beards, 
the yellow streaks of sect; the turbans and 
the flowing robes ; the spears and the silver 
maces ; the elephants with their canopies of 
state ; the gorgeous palankin of the prince, 
and the close litter of the noble lady — all 
those things were to him as the objects 
amidst which his own life had been passed * 





as the objects which lay on the road be- 
114. 


abundance of ingenious theories and vivid — 
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tween Beaconsfield and St. James’s Street. 
All India was present to the eye of his 
mind, from the halls where suitors laid gold 
and perfumes at the feet of sovereigns, to 
the wild. moor where the gipsy-camp was 

itched— from the bazars, humming like 

e-hives With the crowd of buyers and sel- 
lers, to the jungle where the lonely courier 
shakes his bunch of iron rings to scare away 
the hywnas. He had just as lively an idea 
of the insurrection at Benares as of Lord 
Géorge Gordon’s riots, and of the exe- 
cution of Nuncomar as of the execution 
Dr. Dodd. Oppression in Bengal was to 
him the same thing as oppression in the 
streets of London. 

He saw that Hastings had been guilty of 
some most unjustifiable acts. All that fol- 
lowed was natural and necessary in a mind 
like Burke’s. His imagination and his pas- 
sions, once excited, hurried him beyond the 
bounds of justice and good sense. His 
reason, powerful as it was, was reduced to 
be the slave of feelings which it should 
have controlled. His indignation, virtuous 
in its origin, acquired too much of the char- 
acter of personal aversion. He could see 
no mitigating circumstance, no redeeming 
merit. His temper, which, though generous, 
and affectionate, had always been irritable, 
had now been made almost savage by bodily 
infirmities and mental vexations. Conscious 
of great powers and great virtues, he found 
himself, in age and poverty, a mark for the 
hatred of a perfidious court, and a deluded 
people. In Parliament his eloquence was 
out of date. A young generation, which 
knew him not, had filled the House. When- 
ever he rose to speak, his voice was drowned 
by the unseemly interruptions of lads, who 
were in their cradles when his orations on 
the Stamp Act called forth the applause 
of the great Earl of Chatham. ese 
things had produced on his proud and sen- 
sitive spirit an effect ‘at which we cannot 
wonder. He could no longer discuss any 

uestion with calmness, or make allowances 
‘or honest difference of opinion. Those 
who think that he was more violent and 
acrimonious in debates about India than on 
other occasions, are ill-informed respecting 
the last years of his life. In the discussions 
on the Commercial Treaty with the court of 
Versailles, on the ency, on the French 
Revolution, he showed even more virulence 
than in conducting the impeachment. In- 


deed it may be remarked, that the very per- 
sons who represented him as a mischievous 
maniac for condemnirg in burning words 
the Rohilla war, and the spoliation of the 
Begums, exalted him into an inspired pro- 
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phet as soon as he began to declaim, with 
greater vehemence, and not with cute 
reason, against the taking of the Bastile, 
and the insults offered to Marie- Antoinette. 
To us he ay a to have been neither a 


maniac in the former case, nor a prophet in 
the latter; but in cases a t and 
good man, led into extrav e by a tem- 


pestuous sensibility, which domineered over 
all his faculties. 

It may be doubted whether the personal 
antipathy of Francis, or the nobler imdigna- 
tion of Burke,.would have led their party 
to adopt extreme measures against Hast- 
ings, if his own conduct had been judicious. 
He should have felt that, great as his public 
services had been, he was not faultless; and 
should have been content to make his 
escape, without aspiring tq the honours of 
a triumph. He and his agent took a dif- 
ferent view. They were impatient for the 
rewards which, as they conceived, were de- 
ferred only till Burke’s attack should be 
over. They accordingly resolved to force a 
decisive action with an enemy, for whom, 
had they been wise, they would have made 
a bridge of gold. On the first day of the 
session of 1786, Major Scott reminded 
Burke of the notice given in the preceding 

ear, and asked whether it was seriously 
intended to bring any charge against the 
late (elles Be This challenge 
left no course open to the opposition, ex- 
cept to come forward as accusers, or to ac- 
knowledge themselves calumniators. The 
administration of Hastings had not been so 
blameless, nor was the great party of Fox 
and North so feeble, that it could be pru- 
dent to venture onso bold adefiance. The 
leaders of the opposition instantly returned 
the only answer which they could with 
honour return; and the whole party was 
irrevocably pledged to a prosecution. 

Burke began his operations by applying 
for Papers. Some of the documents for 
which he asked were refused by the minis- 
ters, who, in the debate, held language such 
as strongly confirmed the prevailing opinion, 
that they intended to a Hastings. In 
a the charges were laid on the table. 

ey had been drawn up by Burke with 
great ability, though in a form too much re- 
sembling that of a pamphlet. Hastings was 
furnished with a copy of the accusation ; 
and it was intimated to him, that he might, 
if he thought fit, be heard in his own de- 
fence at the bar of the Commons. 

Here — Hastings was pursued by the 
same fatality which had attended him ever 
since the day when he set foot on English 
ground. It seemed to be decreed that this 
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man, 80 politic and so successful in the East, 
should commit nothing but blundersin Ku- 
rope. Any judicious adviser would have 
told him that the best thing which he could 
do yould be to make an eloquent, forcible, 
jo affecting oration at the bar of the 
Hama but diag if ~ ~: not trust him- 
self to 8 ut found it necessary to 
read, he mba > to be as concise as possible. 
Audiences accustomed to extemporaneous 
’ debating of the highest excellence, are al- 
ways impatient of long written composi- 
tions. Hastings, however, sat down as he 
vie ear — at met ean pee 
in » aD ep @ paper of im- 
soolies Tanah That paper, if recorded on 
the consultations of an Indian administra- 
tion, would have been justly praised as a 
very able minate, but it was now out of 
lace. It fell flat, as the best written de- 
fence must have fallen flat, on an assembly 
accustomed to the animated and strenuous 
conflicts of Pitt and Fox. The members, 
as soon as their curiosity about the face 
and demeanor of so eminent a stranger was 
satisfied, walked away to dinner, and left 
Hastings to tell his story till midnight to 
the clerks and the sergeant-at-arms. 

All preliminary steps. having been duly 
taken, Burke, in the beginning of June, 
brought forward the charge relating to the 
Rohilla war. He acted discreetly in placing 
this accusation in the van; for Dundas had 
moved, and the house had adopted a resolu- 
tion, condemning, in the most severe terms, 
the policy followed by Hastings with re- 
gard to Rohileund. undas bad little, or 
rather nothing, to say in defence of his own 
consistency ; but he put a bold face on the 
matter, and op the motion. Among 
other things, he declared that, though he 
still thought the Rohilla war unjustifiable, 
he considered the services which Hastings 
had subsequently rendered to the state as 
sufficient to atone even for so great an of- 
fence. Pitt did not speak, but voted with 
Dundas; and Hastings was absolved by a 
hundred and nineteen votes against sixty- 
seven. . 

Hastings was now confident of victory. 
It seemed, indeed, that he had reason to be 
so. The Rohilla war was, of all his meas- 
ures, that which his accusers might with the 
; ae advan assail. It had been con- 

emned by the Court of Directors. It had 
been condemned by the House of Commons, 
It had been condemned Mr. Dundas, 
who had since become the chief minister of 
the Crown for Indjan affairs. Yet Burke, 
having chosen the strong ground, had been 
completely defeated on it. That, having 
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failed boven be should succeed gf int, 
was generally o—_ impossible. It was 
remcered at the clubs and coffee-houses, 
that one, or aps two more c 
would be brought forward ; that if, on those 
omg the sense of the House of Commons 
should be against impeachment, the op 
sition would let the matter drop; t 
Hastings would be immediately raised to 
the e, decorated with the star of the 
Bath, sworn of the privy council, and in- 
vited to lend the assistance of his talents 
and experience to the India board. Lord 
Thurlow indeed, some months before, had 
spoken with contempt of the scruples which 
revented Pitt from calling Hastings to the 
_ of Lords; and had even said that if 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer was afraid 
of the Commons, there was nothing to 
vent the keeper of the Great Seal 
taking the - pleasure about a patent of 
erage. The very title was chosen. 
tings was to be Lord Daylesford. For, 
through all changes of scene, and changes 
of fortune, remained unchanged his attach- 
ment to the spot which had witnessed the 
greatness and the fall of his family, and 
which had borne so great a part in the first 
dreams of his young ambition. 
But in a very few days these fair pros- 
ts were overcast. On the 13th of t aos 
r. Fox brought forward, with great ability 
and eloquence, the charge respecting the 
treatment of Cheyte Sing. Francis fol- 
lowed on the same side. The friends of 
ne, were in high spirits when Pitt 
rose. P ee his _ abundance and feli- 
city o uage, the minister gave his opin- 
a on the case. He met ak awe that the 
Governor-General was justified in calling 
on the Rajah of Benares for pecuniary as- 
sistance, and in imposing a fine when that 
assistance was contumaciously withheld. He 
also thought that the conduct of the Gover- 
nor-General during the insurrection, had 
been distinguished by ability and presence 
of mind. He censured, with great bitter- 
ness, the conduct of Francis, both in India 
and in Parliament, as most dishonest and 
malignant. The necessary inference from 
Pitt’s arguments seemed to be, that Hast- 
ings ought to be honqurably acquitted ; and 
both the friends and the opponents of the 
minister expected from him a declaration 
to that effect. To the astonishment of all 
er , he concluded.by sa ing, that though 
thought it right in Hastings to fine 
Che o Bing for contumacy, yet the amount 
of the fine was too great for the occasion. 
On this goent, and on this ground alone, 
did Mr. Pitt, ap 
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plauding every other part. 
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of the conduct of Hastings with regard to 
Benares, declare that he should vote in fa- 
vour of Mr. Fox’s motion. ‘ 

The house was thunderstruck ; and it 
well miight be so. For the wrong done to 
Cheyte Sing, even had it been as flagitious 
as Fox and Francis contended, was a trifle 
when compared with the horrors which had 
\ been inflicted on Rohilcund. But if Mr. 

Pitt's view of the case of Cheyte Sing were 
correct, there was no ground at all for an 
impeachment, or even for a vote of cen- 
sure. If the offence of Hastings was really 
no more than this, that having a right to im- 
pose a mulct, the amount of which mulet 
was not defined, but was left to be settled 
by his discretion, he had, not for his own 
advantage, but for that of the state, de- 
manded too much —was this an offence 
which required ‘a criminal proceeding of 
the highest solemnity ; a criminal proc 
ing, to which, during sixty years, no public 
functionary had been subjeeted ? e can 
see, we think, in what way a man of sense 
and integrity might have been induced to 
take any course res ag, | Hastings, ex- 
cept the course which Mr. Pitt took. Such 
a man might have thought a great example 
necessary, for the preventing of injustice, 
and for the vindicating of the national 
honour; and might, on that ground, have 
voted for impeachment both on the Kohilla 
charge, and on the Benares charge. Such 
a man might have thought that the offences 
of Hastings had been atoned for by great 
services, and might, on that ground, have 
voted against the impeachment on both 
charges. With great diffidence, we give it 
-a8 our opinion, that the most correct course 
-would, on the whole, have been to impeach 
on the Rohilla charge, and to acquit on the 
Benares charge. Had the Benares charge 
appeared to us in the same light in which 
it appeared to Mr. Pitt, we should, without 
hesitation, have voted for ittal on that 
vb The one course which it is incon- 
-ceivable that any man of a tenth -part of 
Mr. Pitt’s abilities can have honestly taken, 
was the course which he took. He acquit- 
ted Hastings on the Rohilla c . He 
softened down the Benares charge till it be- 
came no.charge at all; and then he pto- 
nounced -that it contained matter for im- 
peachment. 

Nor must it be forgotten, that the prinéi- 
pal reason assigned by the ministry for Hot 
a Hastings on account of the 

lla war was, that the delinquencies of 
the early part of his administration had 
been atoned for by the excellence of the 
later part. -Was it not most extraordinary, 
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that men who had held this language could 
afterwards vote that the later part of his 
administration furnished matter for no less 
than twenty articles of impeachment ? 
They first contended that the conduct of 
Hastings in 1780 and 1781 was so highly 
meritorious, that, like works of super 

tion in the Catholic theology, it ought to 
be efficacious for the cancelling of former 
offences; aud they then prosecuted him for 
his conduct in 1780 and 1781. 

The general astonishment was the great- 
er, because, only twenty-four hours before, 
the members on whom the minister could 
depend had received the usual notes from 
the treasury, begging them to be in their 
places and to vote against "Mr. Fox’s mo- 
tion. It was asserted by Mr. Hastings, that 
early on the morning of the very day on 
which the debate took place, Dundas 


eed-| called on Pitt, woke him, and was closeted 


with him many hours. The result of this 
conference was a determination to give up 
the late Governor-General to the ven- 
geance of the opposition. It was impossi- 
ble even for the most powerful minister to 
carry all his followers with him in so 
strange a course. Several persons high in 
office, the Attorney-General, Mr. Grenville, 
and Lord Mulgrave, voted against Mr. Pitt. 
But the devoted adherents who stood by 
the head of the government without asking 
questions, were sufficiently numerous to 
turn the scale. A hundred and nineteen 
members voted for Mr. Fox’s motion; 
seventy-nine against it. Dundas silestly 
followed Pitt. ‘ 

That ee and great man, the late Wil- 
liam Wilberforce, often related the events 
of this remarkable night. He described 
the amazement of the House, aud the bit- 
ter reflections which were muttered against 
the Prime Minister by some of the habitual 
supporters of the government. Pitt himself 
appeared to feel that his conduct required 
some explanation. He left the treasury 
bench, sat for some time by Mr. Wilber- 
force, and very earnestly declared that he 
had found it impossible, as a man of: con- 
science, to stand any longer by Hastings. 
The business, he said, was too bad. Mr. 
Wilberforce, we are bound to add, fully 
believed that his friend was sincere; and 
that the suspicions to which this mysteri- 
ous affair gave rise, were altogether un- 
founded. 

Those suspicions, indeed, were such as 
it is painful to mention. The friends of 
Hastings, most of who, it is to be observ- 
ed, generally supported the administration, 
affirmed that the: motive of Pitt and Dun- 
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das was jealousy. Hastings was personall 
_@ rt with the Ns He ome the idol 

of the East India Company, and of its 
servants. If he were absolved by the Com- 
mons, seated among the Lords, admitted 
to the Board of Control, closely allied with 
the strong-minded and imperious Thurlow, 
was it not almost certain that he would soon 
draw to himself the entire management of 
Eastern affairs? Was it not possible that 
he might become a formidable rival in the 
cabinet? It had probably got abroad that 
very singular communications had taken 
place between Thurlow and Major Scott; 
and that, if the first Lord of the Treasury 
was afraid to recommend Hastings for a 
peerage, the Chancellor was ready to take 
the responsibility of that step on himself. 
Of all ministers, Pitt was the least likely 
to submit with patience to such an en- 
croachment on his functions. If the Com- 
mons impeached Hastings, all danger was 
at an end. The proceeding, however it 
might terminate, would probably last some 
years. In the mean time, the accused per- 
son would be excluded from honours and 
public employments, and could scarcely 
venture even to pay his duty at court. 
Such were the motives attributed, by a 
great part of the public, to the young minis- 
ter whose ruling passion was generally be- 
lieved to be avarice of power. 

‘Phe prorogation soon ‘interrupted the 
discussions respecting Hastings. In the 
following year, those discussions were re- 
sumed. The charge touching the spolia- 
tion of the Begums was brought forward 
by Sheridan, in a speeeh which was sc ‘n- 
perfectly reported that it may be said to be 
wholly lost ; but which was without doubt, 
the most elaborately brilliant of all the 

uctions of his ingenious mind. The 
impression which it produced was such as 
has never been equalled. He sat down, 
not merely amidst cheering, but amidst the 
loud clapping of hands, in which the Lords 
below the bar, and the strangers in the gal+ 
lery, joined. The excitement of the House 
was such that no other speaker could ob- 
tain a hearing, and the debate was ad- 
journed. The impression. made by this 
remarkable display of eloquence on severe 
and experienced critics, whose discern- 
ment may be supposed to have been quick- 
ened by emulation, was deep and perma- 
nent. Mr. Windham, twenty years later, 
said that the speech deserved all its fame, 
and was, in spite of some faults of taste, 
such as were seldom wanting either in the 
literary or in the parliamentary perform- 
ances of Sheridan, the greatest that had 
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been delivered within the memory of man. 
Mr. Fox, about the same time, being asked 
by the late Lord Holland what was the best 
speech ever made in the House of Com- 
mons, assigned the first place, without hesi- 
tation, to the great oration of Sheridan on 
the Oude charge. 

When the debate was resumed, the tide 
ran so strongly against the accused, that 
his friends were coughed and scra 
down. Pitt declared himself for Sheridan’s 
motion ; and the question was carried by a 
hundred and seventy-five votes against sixty- 
eight. 

The opposjfion, flushed with victory, and 
ome supported by the —_ sympathy, 
proceeded to bring forward a succession of 
charges relating chiefly to pecuniary trans- 
actions. The friends of Hastings were 
discouraged, and, having now no hope of 
being able to avert an impeachment, were 
not very strenuous in their exertions. At 
length the House, having agreed to twenty 
articles of charge, directed Burke to go 
before the Lords, and to impeach the late 
Governor-General of High Crimes and 
Misdemeanours. . Hastings was at the same 
time arrested by the Sergeant-at-Arms, and 
carried to the bar of the Peers. 

The session was now within ten days of 
its close. It was, therefore, impossible that 
any progress could be made in the trial till 
the next year. Hastings was admitted to 
bail; and further proceedings were t- 
poned till the Houses should re-assemble. 

When Parliament met in the following 
winter, the Commons proceeded to elect.a 
committee for managing the impeachment. 
Burke stood at the head, and with him were 
associated most of the leading members of 
the opposition. But when the name of 
Francis was read, a fierce contention arose 
It was said that Francis and Hastings were 
notoriously on bad terms ; that they had 
been at feud during many years; that on 
one occasion their mutual aversion bad im- 
pelled them to seek each other’s lives; and 
that it would be improper and indelicate to 
select a private enemy to be a public ac-. 
cuser. It was urged on the other side with 
great force, particularly by Mr. Windham, 
that impartiality, though the first duty of a 
judge, had never been reckoned among the 
qualities of an advocate ; that in the ordi- 
nary administration of criminal justice in 
England, the aggrieved party, the very last 

rson who ought to be admitted into the 
Jury-box, is the prosecutor ; that what was 
wanted in a manager was, not that he 
, Should be free from bias, but that he should 
| be energetic, able, well-informed, and ac- 
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tive. The ability and information of Fran- 
cis were admitted; and the very animosity 
with which he was reproached, whether a 
virtue or a vice, was at least a pledge for 
his energy and aetivity. It seems difficult 
to refute these arguments. But the inveter- 
ate hatred borne by Francis to Hastings had 
excited general di The house decided 
that Francis should not bea manager. Pitt 
voted with the majority ; Dundas with the 
minority. 

In the meantime, the preparations for the 
trial had proceeded rapidly; and on the 
13th of February, 1788, the sittings of the 
Court commenced. There haye been spec- 
tacles more dazzling to the eye, more gor- 
geous’ with jewellery and cloth of gold, 
more attractive to grown-up children, than 
that which was then exhibited at Westmin- 
ster ; but, perhaps, there never was a spec- 
tacle so well calculated to strike a highl 
cultivated, a reflecting, an imaginative = | 
All the various kinds of interest which be- 
long to the near and to the distant, to the 
present and to the past, were collected on 
one spot, and in one hour. All the talents 
and all the accomplishments which are 
developed by liberty and civilization were 
now displayed, with every advantage that 
could be derived both from co-operation and 
from contrast. Every step in the proceed- 
ings carried the mind either backward, 
through many troubled centuries, to the 
days when the foundations of the constitu- 
tion were laid ; or far away, over boundless 
seas and deserts, to dusky nations living un- 
der strange stars, worshipping strange gods, 
and writing strange characters from right 
to left. e High Court of Parliament was 
to sit, according to forms handed down from 
the days of the Plantagenets, on- an Eng- 
lishman accused of exercising tyranny over 
the lord of the holy city of enares, and 
the ladies of the princely house of Oude. 

The place was worthy of such a trial. It 
was the great hall of William Rufus; the 
hall which had resounded with acclamations 
at the inauguration of thirty Kings; the 
hall which had witnessed the just sentence 
of Bacon and the just absolution of Somers ; 
the hall where the eloquence of Strafford 
had for a moment awed and melted a vic- 
torious party inflamed with just resentment ; 
the hall where Charles had confronted the 
High Court of Justice with the placid cour- 
age which has half redeemed his fame. 
Neither military nor civil pomp was want- 
ing. The avenues were lined with grena- 
diers. The streets were kept clear by cav- 
alry. The peers, robed in gold and ermine, 
were marshalled by the heralds under Gar- 
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ter King-at-Arms. The judges, in their 
vestments of state, attended to give advice . 
on points of law. Near a hundred and sev- 
enty Lords, three-fourths of the Upper 
House, as the Upper House then was, 
walked in solemn order from their usual 
place of assembling to the tribunal. The 
_— baron present led the way— Lord 
eathfield, recently ennobled for his mem- 
orable defence of Gibraltar against the 
fleets and armies of France and — 
The long procession was closed by the Duke 
of Norfolk, Earl Marshal of the realm, by 
the great dignitaries, and by the brothers 
and sons of the King. Last of all came 
the Prince of Wales, conspicuous by his 
fine person and noble bearing. The 
old walls were hung with scarlet. The 
long galleries were crowded by such an au- 
dience as has rarely excited the fears or the 
emulation of an orator. There were gath- 
ered together, from all parts of a t, free 
enlightened, and perous realm, grace 
and female loveliness, wit and learning, the 
representatives of every science and of ev- 
ery art. There were seated around the 
Queen the fair-haired young daughters of 
the house of rensntek, There the Am- 
bassadors of great Kings and Common- 
wealths —_ with admiration on a specta- 
ele which no other country in the world 
could present. There Siddons, in the prime 
of her majestic beauty, looked with emotion 
on a scene surpassing all the imitations of 
the stage. There the historian of the Ro- 
man Empire thought of the days when Ci- 
cero pleaded the cause of Sicily against Ver- 
res; and when, before a senate which had 
stil some show of freedom, Tacitus thun- 
dered against the oppressor of Africa. 
There were seen, side by side, the atest 
ainter and the greatest scholar of the age. 
e spectacle had allured Reynolds from 
that easel which has preserved to us the 
thoughtful foreheads of so many writers and 
statesmen, and the sweet smilesof so many 
noble matrons. It had induced Parr to sus- 
pend his labours in that dark and profound 
mine from which he had extracted a vast 
treasure of erudition — a treasure too often 
buried in the earth, too often paraded with 
injudicious and inelegant ostentation; but 
still precious, massive, and splendid. There 
appeared the voluptuous charms of her to 
whom the heir of the throne had in secret 
lighted his faith. There, too, was she, the 
Pesutifal mother of a beautiful race, the 
Saint Cecilia, whose delicate features, light- 
ed up by love and music, art has rescued 
from the common decay. There were the 
members of that brilliant society which 
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quoted, criticised, and exchanged repartees, 
under the rich apnea hangi of Mrs. 
Montague. And there the ladies whose 
lips, more persuasive than those of Fox 
himself, had carried the Westminster elec- 


tion inst e and treasury, slione 
round Georgiana Duchess of Devonshire. 
The Sergeants made proclamation. Hast- 


ings advanced to the bar, and bent his knee. 
e culprit was indeed not unworthy of 
that great presence. He had ruled an ex- 
tensive and populous country, had made 
laws and treaties, had sent forth armies, had 
set up and pulled down princes. And in 
his high place he had so borne himself, that 
all had feared: him, that most had loved him, 
and that hatred itself could deny him no 
title to glory, except virtue. He looked 
like a great man, and not like a bad man. 
A person small and emaciated, yet derivi 
dignity from a carriage which, while it indi- 
cated deference to the court, indicated also 
habitual self-possession and _ self-respect; 
—a high and intellectual forehead ;—a 
brow pensive, but not gloomy ;—a mouth 
of inflexible decision ;—a face pale and 
worn, but serene, on which was written, as 
legibly as under the t picture in the 
council-chamber at Calcutta, Mens equa in 
arduis ; — such was the aspect with which 
the great pro-consul presented himself to 
his judges. 
is counsel accompanied him, men all of 
whom were afterwards raised by their tal- 
ents and learning to the highest posts in 
their profession, — the bold and 
minded Law, afterwards Chief-Justice of 
the King’s Bench; the more humane and 
eloquent Dallas, afterwards Chief-justice of 
the Common Pleas; and Plomer, who, near- 
ly twenty years later, successfully conduct- 
ed in the same high court the defence of 
Lord Melville, and subsequently became 
Vice-chancellor and master of the Rolls. 
But neither the culprit nor his advocates 
attracted so much notice as the accusers. 
In the midst of the blaze of red drapery, a 
had been fitted up with green benches 
and tables for the Commons. The mana- 
rs, with Burke at their head, appeared in 
fall dress. The collectors of gossip did not 
fail — remark a even Fox, ripe A 80 
ess of his appearance, aid to 
the illustrious tribunal the onungiintent of 
wearing a bag and sword. Pitt had refused 
to be one of the conductors of the impeach- 
ment; and his commanding, copious, and 
sonorous eloquence, was wanting to that 
great muster of various talents. and 
blindness had unfitted Lord North for the 
duties of a public prosecutor; and his 
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friends were left without the help of his ex- 
cellent sense, his tact, and his urbanity. 
But, in epite of the absence of these two 
distinguished members of the Lower House, 
the box in which the managers stood, con- 
tained an array of speakers such as perhaps 
had not appeared together since the great 
oge of Athenian eloquence. There stood 
‘ox and Sheridan, the English Demosthe- 
nes, and the English Hyperides. There 
was Burke, ignorant, indeed, or negligent 
of the art of adapting his reasonings and 
his style to the capacity and taste of his 
hearers; but in aptitude of comprehension 
and richness of imagination superior to 
every orator, ancient or modern. There, 
with eyes reverentially fixed on Burke, ap- 
ate 9 the finest gentleman of the age — 
is form dovelapedl by every manly exercise 
— his face beaming with intelligence and 
spirit — the ingenious, the chivalrous, the 
high-souled Windham. Nor, though sur- 
rounded by such men, did the ‘youngest 
manager pass unnoticed. Atan age when 
most of those who distinguish themselves in 
life are still contending for prizes and fellow- 
ships at college, he had won for himself a 
conspicuous place in parliament. No ad- 
vantage of fortune or connexion was want- 
ing that could set off to the height his splen- 
did talents and his unblemished honour. At 
twenty-three he had been thought worthy 
to be ranked with the veteran statesmen 
who appeared as the delegates of the British 
Commons, at the bar of the British nobility. 
All who stood at that bar, save him alone, 
are gone — culprit, advocates, accusers. To 
the generation which is now in the vigour 
of life, he is the sole representative of a 
t age which has passed away. But 
those who, within the last ten years, have 
listened with delight, till the morning sun 
shone on the tapestries of the House of Lords 
to the lofty and animated eloquence of 
Charles Earl Grey, are able to form some 
estimate of the powers of a race of men 
among whom he was not the foremost. 

The charges and the answers of Hastings 
were first read. This ceremony occupied 
two whole days, and was rendered less tedi- 
ous than it would otherwise have been, by 
the silver voice and just emphasis of Cow- 
per, the clerk of the court, a near relation 
of the amiable poet. On the third day 
Burke rose. Four sittings of the court 
were occupied by his opening speech, which 
was intended to be a general introduction 
to all the charges. With an exuberance of 
thought and a splendour of diction which 
more than satisfied the highly-raised expec- 
tation of the audience, he described the 
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character and institutions of the natives of 
India; recounted the circumstances in which 
the Asiatic empire of. Britain had origi- 
nated ; and set forth the constitution of the 
Company, and of the English Presidencies. 
Having thus attempted to communicate to 
his hearers an idea of Eastern society, as 
vivid as that which existed in his own mind, 
he _—_ to arraign the administration | duct of this part of the case was intrusted 
of Hastings, as systematically conducted in| to Sheridan. The curiosity of the public to 
defiance of morality and public law. The hear him was ashoented. His sparkling 
euergy and pathos of the great orator ex-| and highly-finished declamation lasted two 
torted expressions of unwonted admiration days; but the Hall was crowded to suffoca- 
even from the stern and hostile Chancellor; | tion during the whole time. It was said 
and, for a moment, seemed to pierce even that fifty guineas had been paid for a single 
the resolute heart of the defendant. The ticket. gheridan, when he concluded, con- 
ladies in the galleries, unaccustomed to such | trived, with a knowledge of stage-effect 
displays of eloquence, excited by the solem- | which his father might have envied, to sink 
nity of the occasion, and perhaps not unwill- | back, as if exhausted, into the arms of Burke, 
ing to display their taste and sensibility, were who hugged him with the energy of gener- 
in a state of uncontrollable emotion. Hand- | ous admiration ! ; 
kerchiefs were pulled out; smelling-bottles| June was now far advanced. Thesession 
were handed round; hysterical sobs and | could not last much longer, and the prog- 
sereams were heard; and Mrs. Sheridan | ress which had been made in the ines 
was carried out in a fit. Atlength the ora-| ment was not very satisfactory. There 
tor concluded. Raising his voice till the | were twenty charges. On two only of these 
old arches of Irish oak resounded —‘ There- | had even the case for the prosecution been 
fore,’ said he, ‘hath it with all confidence | heard: and it was now a year since Hast- 
been ordered by the,Commons of Great | ings had been admitted to bail. 
Britain, that I impeach Warren Hastings; The interest taken by the public in the 
of high crimes and misdemeanours. I im-_ trial was great when the Court began to sit, 
him in the name of the Commons | and rose to the height when Sheridan spoke 
ouse of Parliament, whose trust he has on the charge relating to the Begums. 
betrayed. I impeach him in the name of | From that time the excitement went down 
the English nation, whose ancient ‘honour fast. The spectacle had lost the attraction 
he has sullied. I impeach him in the name | of novelty. The great displays of rhetoric 
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favour of the course for which Hastings 
contended. 

When the Court sat again, Mr. Fox, as- 
sisted by Mr. Grey, opened the — res- 
pecting Cheyte Sing, and several days 
were spent in reading papers and hearing 
witnesses. The next article was that relat- 
ing to the Princesses of Oude. The con- 











of the people of India, whose rights he has 
trodden under foot, and whose country he 
has turned into a desert. Lastly, in the | 
name of human nature itself, in the name 
of both sexes, in the name of every age, in 
the name of every rank, I impeach the com- 
mon enemy and oppressor of all!’ 

When the deep murmur of various emo- 
tions had subsided, Mr. Fox rose to address 
the Lords respecting the course of proceed- 
ing to be followed. The wish of the accu- | 
sers was, that the Court would bring to a| 
close the investigation of the first charge, 
before the second was opened. The wish 
of Hastings and of his counsel was, that the 

managers should open all the charges, and | 
' produce all the evidence for the prosecu- | 
tion, before the defence began. The Lords | 
retired to their own house, to consider the 





uestion. The Chancellor took the side of | 

astings. Lord Loughborough, who was 
now in opposition, supported the demand of 
the managers. The division showed which 
way the inclination of the tribunal leaned. 
A majority of near three to one decided in 


were over. What was behind was not of a 
nature to entice men of letters from their 
books in the morning, or to tempt ladies 
who had left the masquerade at two, to be 
out of bed before eight. There remained ex- 
aminations and cross-examinations. There 
remained statements of accounts. There 
remained the reading of papers, filled with 
words unintelligible to English ears — with 
laces and crores, zemindars and aumils, sun- 
nuds and perwannahs, jaghires and nuzzurs. 
There remained bickerings, not always car- 
ried on with the best taste, or with the best 
temper, between the managers of the im- 
peachment and the council for the .defence, 

rticularly between Mr. Burke and Mr. 

aw. There remained the endless marches 
and countermarches of the Peers between 
their house and the Hall: for as often as a 
point of law was to be discussed, their lord- 
ships retired to discuss it apart; and the 
consequence was, as the late Lord Stanho 
wittily said, that the judges walked and the 
trial stood still. 

It is to be added, that in the spring of 
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1788, when the trial commenced, no impor- 
tant question, either of domestic or foreign 
policy, excited the public mind. The pe 
ceeding in Westminster Hall, therefore, 
naturally excited most of the attention of 
Parliament and of the public. It was the 
one great event of that season. But in the 
following year, the King’s illness, the de- 
bates on the Regency, the expectation of a 
change of Ministry, completely diverted 
public attention from Indian affairs; and 
within a fortnight after George the Third 
had returned thanks in St. Paul’s for his 
recovery, the States-General of France met 
at Versailles. In the midst of the agitation 
produced by these events, the impeachment 
was for a time almost forgotten. 

The trial in the Hall went on languidly. 
In the session of ‘1788, when the proceed- 
ings had the interest of novelty, and when 
the Peers had little other business before 
them, only thirty-five days were given to 
the impeachment. In 1789, the Regency 
Bill occupied the Upper House till the ses- 
sion was far advanced. When the Kiug 
recovered, the circuits were beginning. 
The judges left town ; the Lords waited for 
the return of the oracles of jurisprudence ; 
and the consequence was, that during the 
whole year only seventeen days were given 
to the case of Hastings. It was clear that 
the matter would be protracted to a length 
~ soca, in the annals of criminal 
aw. 

In truth, it is impossible to deny that im- 
peachment, though it is a fine ceremony, 
and though it may have been useful in the 
seventeenth century, is not a proceeding 
from which much good can now be expect- 
ed. Whatever confidence may be placed 
in the decisions of the Peers on an appeal 
arising out of ordinary litigation, it is cer- 
tain that no man has the least confidence in 
their impartiality, when a great public 
functionary, charged with a great state 
crime, is brought to their bar. They are 
all politicians. There is hardly one among 
them, whose vote on an impeachment may 
not be confidently predicted before a wit- 
ness has been examined, and even were it 


possible to rely on their justice, they would. 


still be quite unfit to try such a cause as that 
of Hastings. They sit only during half the 
year. They have to transact much legisla- 


tive and much judicial business. The lawy- 


lords, whose advice is required to guide the 
unlearned majority, are employed daily in 
administering justice elsewhere. It is im- 
possible, therefore, that during a busy ses- 
sion, the Upper House should give more 


than afew days to an impeachment. To, 
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expect that their haaiiiee would give up 
partridge-shooting, in order to bring the 
greatest delinquent to speedy justice, or to 
relieve accused innocence by speedy acquit- 
tal, would be unreasonable indeed. A well- 
constituted tribunal, sitting regularly six 
days in the week, and nine hours in the 
day, would have finished the trial of Hast- 
ings in less than three months. The Lords 
had not finished their work in seven years. 

The result ceased to be matter of doubt, 
from the time when the Lords resolved 
that they would be guided by the rules of 
evidence which are received in the inferior 
courts of the realm. Those rules, it is well 
known, exclude much information which 
would be quite sufficient to determine the 
conduct of any reasonable man, in the 
most important transactions of private life. 
Those rules, at every assizes, save scores of 
culprits, whom judges, jury, and spectatorg, 
firmly believe to be guilty. But. when 
those rules were rigidly ne to offences 
committed many years before, at the dis- 
tance of many thousand miles, conviction 
was, of course, out of the question. We 
do not blame the accused and his counsel 
for availing themselves of every legal ad- 
vantage in order to obtain an acquittal. 
But it is clear that an acquittal so obtained 
cannot be pleaded in bar of the judgment 
of history. 

Several attempts were made by the friends 
of Hastings to put astop to the trial. 
1789 they proposed a vote of censure upon 
Burke, for some violent language which he 
had used respecting the death of Nuncomar, 
and the connection between Hastings and 
Impey. Burke was then unpopular in the 
last degree both with the house and with 
the country. The asperity and indecency 
of some expressions which he had used dur- 
ing the debates on the Regency, had an- 
noyed even his warmest friends. The vote 
of censure was carried, and those who had 
moved it hoped that the managers would 
resign in disgust. Burke was deeply hurt. 
But his zeal for what he considered as the 
cause of justice and mercy triumphed over 
his personal feelings. He received the cen- 
sure of the house with dignity and meekness, 
and declared that no personal mortification 
or humiliation should induce him to flinch 
from the sacred duty which he had under- 
taken. 

In the following year, the Parliament 
was dissolved ; and the friends of Hastings 
entertained a hope that the new House of 
Commons might not be disposed to go on 
with the inmeqtenent. ey began by 
maintaining that the whole proceeding was 
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terminated by the dissolution. 
this point, they made a direct motion that 
the impeachment should be ped ; but 
they were defeated by the combined forces 
of the government and the opposition. It 
was, however, resolved that, for the sake of 
expedition, many of the articles should be 
withdrawn. In truth, had not some such 
measure been adopted, the trial would have 
lasted till the defendant was in his: grave. 

At length, in the spring of 1795, the de- 
cision was pronounced, nearly eight years 
after Hastings had been brought by the 

t-at-arms of the Commans to the 
bar of the Lords. On the last day of this 
great procedure, the public curiosity, long 
suspended, seemed to be revived. Anx- 
iety about the judgment there could be 
none ; for it had been fully ascertained that 
there was a great majority for the defend- 
apt. But many wished to see the pageant, 
and the hall was as much crowded as on 
the first day. But those who, having been 
present on the first day, now bore a part in 
the proceedings of the last, were few, and 
most of those few were altered men. 

As Hastings himself said, the arraign- 
ment had taken place before one genera- 
tion, and the judgment was pronounced by 
another. The spectator could not look at 
the woolsack, or at the red benches of the 
Peers, or at the green benches of the Com- 
mons, without seeing something that re- 
minded him of the instability of all human 
things; —of the instability of power and 
fame and life, of the more lamentable insta- 


Defeated on 


bility of friendship. The great seal was 
borne before Lough h, who, 


when the trial commenced, was a fierce oj 

ponent of Mr. Pitt's government, and who 
was now a member of that government ; 
while Thurlow,:who presided in the court 
when it first sat, estranged from all his old 
allies, sat — among the junior barons. 
Of a hundred sixty nobles who walked 
in the procession on the first day, sixty had 
been laid in their family vaults. Still more 
affecting must have been the sight of the 
managers’ box. What had become of that 
fair fellowship, so closely bound together 
by public and private ties, so resplendent 
with every talent and accomplishment? It 
had been scattered by calamities more bit- 
ter than the bitterness of death. The great 
chiefs were still living, and still in the full 
vigour of their genius. But their friend- 
| was at an end. It had been violently 
an 


publicly dissolved with tears and 
stormy reproaches. If those men, once so 
dear to each other, were now compelled to 
meet for the purpose of managing the im- 
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peachment, they met as strangers whom 
ublic business had ene together, and 
haved to each other with cold and distant 
civility. Burke had in his vortex whirled 
away Windham, Fox had been followed by 
Sheridan and Grey. 

Only twenty-nine Peers voted. Of these 
only six found Hastings guilty, on the 
charges relating to Cheyte 4 ba to the 

On other charges, the majority 
in his favour was still greater. On some, 
he was unanimously absolved. He was 
then called to the bar, informed from the 


woolsack that the Lords had acquitted him, 
and solemnly discharged. He bowed re- 
spectfully, and retired. 


ame have said - the decision sy 
ly expected. It was also generally a 
on As the Paste lh mcm of the 
trial there had beer a strong and indeed 
unreasonable feeling against ings. At 
the close of the trial, there was a feeling 
equally strong and equally unreasonable in 
his favour. ne cause of the change was, 
no doubt, what is commonly called the 
fiekleness of the multitude, but what seems 
to us to be merely the general law of hu- 
man nature. Both in individuals and in 
masses violent éxcitement is always followed 
by remission, and often by reaction. We 
are all inclined to depreciate whatever we 
have overpraised ; and, on the other hand, 
to show undue indulgence where we have 
shown undue rigour. It was thus in the 
case of Hastings. The length of his trial, 
moreover, made him an object of codmpas- 
sion. It was thought, and not without rea- 
son, that, even if he was guilty, he was still 
an ill-used man, and that an impeachment 
of eight years was more than a sufficient 
punishment. It was also felt that, though 
in the ordinary course of criminal law, a 
defendant is not allowed to set off his 
actions against his crimes, a t political 
cause should be tried on different princi- 
ples ; and that a man who had governed a 
at country during thirteen years might. 
ave done some very reprehensible things, 
and yet might be on the whole deserving 
of rewards and honours rather than of fine 
and imprisonment. The’ Press, an instru- 
ment neglected by the prosecutors, was 
used by Hastings and his friends with great 
effect. Every ship, too, that arrived from 
Madras or Bengal brought a cuddy full of 
his admirers. Every gentleman from India 
spoke of the late Governor-General as hav- 
ing deserved better, and having been treat- 
ed worse, than any man living. The effect 
of this testimony, unanimously given by all 
persons who knew the East, was naturally 
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very great. 
services, civil and military, were settled in 
all corners of the kingdom. Each of them 
was, of course, in his own little circle re- 
garded as-an oracle on an Indian question ; 
and they were, with scarcely one exception, 


the zealous advocates of Hastings. It is to 
be added, that the numerous addresses to 
the late Governor-General, which his friends 
in Bengal obtained from the natives and 
transmitted to — made a consider- 
able impression. To these addresses we 
attach little or no importance. That Hast- 
ings was beloved by the people whom he 
governed is true; but the eulogies of pun- 
dits, zemindars, Mahommedan doctors, do 
not prove it to be true. For an English 
collector or judge would have found it easy 
to induce any native who could write, to 
sign a panegyric on the most odious ruler 
that ever was in India. it was said that at 
Benares, the very place at which the acts 
set forth in the first article of impeach- 
ment had been committed, the natives had 
erected a temple to Hastings; and this 
story excited a strong sensation in England. 
Burke's observations on the apotheosis were 
admirable. He saw no reason for astonish- 
ment, he said, in the incident which had 
been represented as so striking. He knew 
something of the mythology of the Brah- 
mins. He knew that, as they worshipped 
some gods from love, so they worshipped 
others from fear. He knew that they erect- 
ed shrines, not only to the benignant dei- 
ties of light and plenty, but also to the 
fiends who —_ over small-pox and mur- 
der. Nor did he at all dispute the claim 
of Mr. Hastings to be admitted into such 
a Pantheon. is reply has always struck 
us as one of the finest that ever was made 
in Parliament. It is a grave and forcible 
argument, decorated by the most brilliant 
wit and fancy. 

it was, however, safe. But, in 
everything except character, he would 
have been far better off, if, when first im- 
peached, he had at once pleaded guilty, 
and paid a fine of fifty thousand geunde 
He was aruined man. The legal expenses 
of his defence had been enormous. The 
expenses which did not appear in his at- 
torney’s bill were perhaps larger still. 
Great sums had been paid to Major Scott. 
Great sums had been laid out in bribin 
newspapers, rewarding pamphleteers, an 
circulating tracts. Burke, so early as 1790, 
declared in the House of Commons that 
twenty thousand oye had been employed 
In corrupting the press. It is certain 
that no controversial weapon, from the 
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gravest reasoning to the coarsest ribaldry, 
was left unemployed. Logan, in prose, de- 
fended the accused Governor with great 
ability. For the lovers of verse, the 
speeches of the managers were burlesqued 
in Simpkin’s letters. It is, we are afraid, 
indisputable that Hastings stooped so low 
as to court the aid of that malignant and 
filthy baboon, John Williams, who called 
himself Anthony Pasquin. It was necessa- 
ry to subsidize such allies largely. The 
private hoards of Mrs. Hastings had disap- 
peared. It is said that the banker to whom 
they had been intrusted had failed. Still, 
if ings had ised strict economy, 
he would, after all his losses, have had a 
moderate competence; but in the manage- 
ment of his private affairs he was impru- 
dent. The dearest wish of his heart had 
always been to regain Daylesford. At 
length, in the very year in which his trial 
commenced, the wish was accomplished ; 
and the domain, alienated more than 
seventy years before, returned to the de- 
scendant of its old lords. But the manor- 
house was a ruin; and the grounds round 
it had, during many years, been utterly 
neglected. Hastings proceeded to build, 
to plant, to form a sheet of water, to exca- 
vate a grotto; and, before he was dismissed 
from the bar of the House of Lords, he had 
expended more than forty thousand pounds 
in adorning his seat. 

The general feeling both of the directors 
and of the proprietors of the East India 
Company was, that he had great claims on 
them, that his services to them had been 
eminent, and that his misfortunes had been 
the effect.of his zeal for their interests. 
His friends in Leadenhall Street om 
to reimburse him for the costs of his trial, 
and to settle on him an annuity of five 
thousand pounds a year. But the consent 
of the Board of Control was required ; and 
at the head of the Board of Control was 
Mr. Dundas, who had himself been a party 
to the impeachment, who had, on that ac- 
count, been reviled with great bitterness by 
the partisans of Hastings, and who, there- 
fore, was not in a very complying mood. 
He refused to consent to what the Directors 
suggested. The Directors remonstrated. 
A long controversy followed. Hastings, in 
the mean time, was reduced to such dis- 
tress, that he could hardly pay his weekly 
bills. At length a compromise was made. 
An annuity of four thousand a year was 
settled on Hastings ; and, in order to enable 
him to meet pressing demands, he was to 
receive ten years’ annuity in advance. The 





Company was also permitted to lend him 








fifty thousand ds, to be repaid by in- 

ents, without interest. is relief, 
though given in the most absurd manner, 
was Sufficient to enable the retired gover- 
nor to live in comfort, and even in luxury, 
if he had been a skilful manager. But he 
was careless and -profuse, and was more 
than once under the necessity of epplying 


to the Company for assistanee, which was 
liberally given. 
He had security and affluence, but not 


the power and dignity, which, when he 
landed from India, he had reason to expect. 
He had then looked forward to a coronet, a 
red riband, a seat at the Council Board, an 
office at Whitehall. He was then only fifty- 
two, and might hope for many years of 
bodily and mental vigour. The case was 
widely different when he left the bar of the 
Lords. He was now too old a man to turn 
his mind to a new class of studies and du- 
ties. He had no chance of receiving any 
mark of royal favour while Mr. Pitt re- 
mained in power; and, when Mr. Pitt re- 
tired, Hastings was approaching his seven- 
tieth year. 

Once, and only once, after his acquittal, 
he interfered in politics, and that interfer- 
ence was not much to his honour. In 1804, 
he exerted himself strenuously to prevent 
Mr. Addington, against whom Fox and 
Pitt had combined, from resigning the Treas- 
ury. It is difficult to believe that a man 
go able and energetic as Hastings, can have 
thought that, when-Bonaparte was at Bou; 
logne with a great army, the defence of our 
island could safely be intrusted to a minis- 
try which did not contain a single person 
whom flattery could -describe as a great 
statesman. Itis also certain that, on the 
nt question which had raised Mr. 
Addington to power, and on which he dif- 
fered from both Fox and Pitt, Hastings, as 
might have been expected, agreed with 
Fox and Pitt, and was decidedly opposed 
to Addington. Religious intolerance has 
never been the vice of the Indian service, 
and certainly was not the vice of Hastin 
But Mr. Addington had treated him with 
marked favour. Fox had been a principal 
manager of the impeachment. To Pitt it 
was owing that there had been an impeach- 
ment; and Hastings; we fear, was on this 
occasion guided by personal considerations, 
rather than by a regard to the public in- 
terest.: 

The last twenty-four years of his life were 
chiefly passed at Daylesford. He amused 
himself with embellishing his grounds, rid- 
ing fine Arab horses, fattening prize-cattle, 
and trying to rear Indian animals and vege- 
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tables in England. He sent for seeds of a 
very fine custard-apple, from the en of 
what had once been his own: villa, amon 
the green hedgerows of Allipore. He tri 
also to naturalize in Worcestershire the deli- 
cious leechee, almost the only fruit of Ben- 
gal, which deserves to be a even 
amidst the plenty of Covent- . n. , The 
Mogul emperors, in the time of their great- 
ness, had ” vain attempted to introduce in- 
to Hindostan the goat of the table-land of 
Thibet, whose down supplies the looms of 
Cashmere with the materials of the finest 
shawls. 
tune, to rear a breed at Daylesford; nor 
does he seem to have succeeded better 
with the cattle of Bootan, whose tails are 
in high esteem as the best fans for brushing 
away the musquitoes. . 
Literature divided his attention with his 
conservatories and his menagerie. He had 
always loved books, and they were now 
necessary to him. Though not a poet, in 
any high sense of the word, he wrote. ‘neat 
and polished lines with great facility, and 
was fond of exercising this talent. Indeed, 
if we must speak out, he seems to have been 
more of a Trissotin than was to be expected 
from the powers of his mind, and from the 
at part which he had played in life. 
e are assured in these Memoirs, that the 
first thing which he did in the morning was 
to compose a copy of verses. When the 
family and guests assembled, the poem 
made its appearance as regularly as the 
eggs and rolls; and Mr. Gleig requires us 
to believe that, if from any accident Hast- 
ings came to the breakfast-table without 
one of his charming performances in his 
hand, the omission was felt by all as a 
grievous disappointment. Tastes differ 
widely. For ourselves we must say that, 
however good the breakfasts at Daylesford 
may have been —and we are assured that 
the tea was of the most aromatic flavour, 
and that neither tongue nor venison-pasty 
was wanting — we should have thought the 
reckoning high if we had been forced to 
earn our repast by listening every day to a 
new madrigal or sonnet composed by our 
host. We are glad, however, that Mr. 
Gleig has preserved this little feature of 
character, though we think it by no means 
a beauty. It is good to be often reminded 
of the inconsistency of human nature; 
and to learn to look without wonder or dis- 
gust on the weaknesses which are found in 
the strongest minds. Dionysius in old 
times, Frederic in the last century, with 
eapacity and vigour equal to the eonduct of 
the greatest affairs, united all the little van- 


Hastings tried, with no better for- ~ 
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ities and affectations of provincial blue-| visited England, Hastings appeared in their 
stockings. These great examples may {train both at Oxford and in the Guildhall 


console the admirers of Hastings for the 
affliction of seeing him reduced to the level 
of the Hayleys and the Sewards. 

When Hastings had passed many years 
in retirement, and had long outlived the 
common age of men, he again became for a 
short time an object of general attention. 
In 1813 the charter of the East India Com- 
pany was renewed; and much discussion 
about Indian affairs took place in Parlia- 
ment. It was determined to examine 
witnesses at the bar of the Commons, and 
Hastings was ordered to attend. He had 
appeared at that bar once before. It was 
when he read his answer to the charges 
which Burke had laid on the table. Since 
that time twenty-seven years had elapsed ; 
public feeling had undergone a complete 
change; the nation had now forgotten his 
faults, and remembered only his services. 
The re-appearance, too, of a man who had 
been among the most distinguished of a 
o_ that had passed away, who now 

longed to history, and who seemed to 
have risen from the dead, could not but 

roduce a solemn and pathetic effect. 

e Commons received him with acclama- 
tions, ordered a chair to be set for him, and, 
when he retired, rose and uncovered. There 
were, indeed, a few who did not sympa- 
thize with the general feeling. One or 
two of the managers of the impeachment 
were present. They sate in the same seats 
which they had occupied when they had 
been thanked for the services which they 
had rendered in Westminster Hall; for, 
by the courtesy of the house, a member 
who has been thanked in his place, is cou- 
sidered as having a right always to occupy 
that place. ese gentlemen were not 
disposed to admit that they had employed 
several of the best years of their lives in 
persecuting an innocent man. They ac- 
cordingly kept their seats, and pulled their 
hats over their brows; but the exceptions 
only made the prevailing enthusiasm more 
remarkable. The Lords received the old 
man with similar tokens of respect. The 
University of Oxford conferred on him the 
degree of Doctors of Laws; and, in the 
Sheldonian theatre, the under-graduates 
welcomed him with tumultuous cheering. 

- These marks of public esteem were 
soon followed by marks of the favour of the 
crown. Hastings was sworn of the Pri 

Council, and was admitted to a long pri- 
vate audience of the Prince mt, who 
treated him very graciously. hen the 
Emperor of Russia and the King of Prussia 
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of London: and, though surrounded by a 
crowd of princes and great warriors, was 
everywhere received by the public with 
marks of respeet and admiration. He was 
presented by the Prince Regent both to 
Alexander and to Frederic William; and 
his Royal Highness went so far as to declare 
in public, that honours far higher than a 
seat in the Privy Council were due, and 
should soon be paid, to the man who had 
saved the British dominions in Asia. Hast- 
ings now confidently expected a. peerage ; 
but, from some unexplained cause, he was 
again disappointed. 

He lived about four years longer, in the 
enjoyment of good — of faculties not 
impaired to any painful or degrading ex- 
tent, and of health such as is rarely enjoyed 
by those who attain such an age. At 
length,on the 22d of August, 1818, in the 
eighty-sixth year of his age, he met death 
with the same tranquil and decorous for- 
titude which he had opposed to all the trials 
of his varied and eventful life. 

With all his faults — and they were: nei- 
ther few nor small — only one cemetery was 
worthy to contain his remains. In that 
temple of silence and reconciliation, where 
the enmities of twenty generations lie 
buried, in the Great Abbey which has for 

s afforded a quiet resting-place to those 
whose minds and bodies have been shattered 
by the contentions of the Great Hall, the 
dust of the illustrious accused should have 
been mingled with the dust of the illustrious 
accusers. This was not to be. Yet the 

lace of interment was not ill chosen. Be- 
ind the chancel of the parish-church of 
Daylesford, in earth which already held the 
bones of many chiefs of the house of Hast- 
ings, was laid the coffin of the greatest man 
who has ever borne that ancient and widely 
extended name. On that very spot pro- 
bably, fourscore years before, the little 
Warren, meanly ‘clad and scantily fed, had 
yed with the children of slscghenens 
ven then his young mind had revolved 
lans which might be called romantic. 
et, however romantic, it is not likely that 
they had been so strange asthe truth. Not 
only had the r orphan retrieved the 
fallen fortunes of his line. Not only had 
he repurchased the old lands, and rebuilt 
the old dwelling. He had preserved and 
extended an empire. He had founded a 
polity. He had administered government 
and war with more than the capacity of 
Richelieu ; and had patronized learning with 
the judicious liberality of Cosmo. He had — 
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been attacked by the most formidable com- 
bination of enemies that ever sought the 
destruction of a single victim; and over 
that combination, after a s 
years, he had triumphed. He had at length 
gone down to his grave in the fulness of 
age — in e, after so. many troubles; in 
honour, after so much obloquy. 

Those who look on his character without 
favour or malevolence will pronounce that, 
in the two great elements of all social vir- 
tue, — in respect for the rights of others, and 
in sympathy for the sufferings of others, — 
he was deficient. His principles were 
somewhat lax. His heart was somewhat 
hard. But while we cannot with truth de- 
scribe him either as a righteous or as a 
merciful ruler, we cannot regard without 
admiration the amplitude and fertility of 
his intellect — his rare talents for command, 
for administration and for controversy — 
his dauntlese courage — his honourable pov- 
erty — his fervent zeal for the interests of 
the state — his noble equanimity, tried by 
both extremes of fortune, and never dis- 
turbed by either. 


From the London Review. 


THE HEBREW BOOKS IN THE BRITISH 
MUSEUM.* 


CENTURIES ago, a monk was making a 
catalogue of the books contained in the li- 
brary of his convent. Over the greater 

t of the volumes which came before him, 

e lingered lovingly, but whenever, at dis- 
tant intervals, he met witha Hebrew book, 
he dismissed it at once in utter disgust, con- 
densing its record into the brief notice, 
“ Here is yet another book beginning at 
the end.” It isin avery different spirit to this 
that the work now before us has been com- 
posed It is a catalogue of the Hebgew 
contained in the British Museum, 

which form, we are assured on excellent au- 
thority, the largest Hebrew library in the 
world, and it has been compiled with a zeal- 
ous industry deserving of the highest praise, 
by one of the most erudite Hebraists of the 
day. The Trustees of the British Museum 
may well be congratulated on having been 
able, without going beyond their immediate 
staff, to command the services of so thorough 
a scholar as Mr. Zedner, and thereby to se- 
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cure the production of a work which re- 
flects the greatest credit upon the resources 
of the noble institution over which they 


e. 
England has not of late years produced 
many distinguished Hebraists, but it can 
boast of the two finest collections of He- 
brew books in the world, For a long time 
that of the Bodleian library was without a 
rival. A number of favourable circum- 
stances had contributed to its pre-eminence. 
From the year 1659, in which it obtained 
the numerous works collectéu by the learned 
Selden, it continued increasing till at last, 
in 1829, it was enabled to s all its 
competitors by the incorporation of the col- 
lection formed by David Oppenheimer. 
That learned man, a Rabbi of Prague, 
made it the object of his life to gather to- 
gether rich and rare specimens of Jewish 
literature ; but as he lived under the Aus- 
trian rule, he feared to keep his treasures 
near him, and was obliged to allow them to 
accumulate at a distance. The collection 
flourished then at Hanover, and after its 
owner’s death, which took place in 1735, it 
was removed to Hamburg. Eventually, 
after passing through many vicissitudes of 
fortune, it was secured in 1829 for the Bod- 
leian. Thither also came De Rossi’s fif- 
teenth-century books, and, in 1851, the col- 
lection left, after his death, by Auerbach. 
Well might Steinschneider say that Oxford 
contained the first of all Hebrew libraries, 
at the time when he published the two pon- 
derous volumes which are occupied by his 
singularly discursive catalogue of the con- 
tents of that collection. 

Since that time, however, the accessions 
to the library of Hebrew books contained 
in the British Museum have been so numer- 
ous and so extensive, that it now surpasses 
that of the Bodleian in magnitude. We 
learn from the interesting preface, which 
Mr. Winter Jones, the Principal Librarian, 
has contributed to the present work, that 
Mr. Zedner has exerted himself as much in 
creating that branch of our national col- 
lection as in cataloguing it, having kept 
himself on the alert for years in order not 
to throw away any opportunity -of making 
a valuable purchase, and having hunted out 
many a curiosity which lay hidden in ob- 
scure corners, The result is that the col- 
lection which he has now described consists 
of upwards of 10,100 bound volumes, com- 
prising works in all branches of Hebrew 
and Rabbinical i And to this 
growth it has attained from a very small be- 

inning. In 1759, when the Museum was 
opened to the public, we are told, “ the 
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‘ Editio Princeps’ of the Talmud, was the 
only Hebrew work it contained, and this in- 
cluded in the Royal library presented to the 
Museum by King George tL” About the 
same time, a Jewish merchant, named Sol- 
omon da Costa, who had come over to Eng- 
land from Holland, made a present to the 
Museum of 180 volumes, containing the 
most — works of Rabbinnical _ 
ture. Nearly ninety years passed, and the 
collection stil a seid about 600 
books. ‘In 1848, however, 4,420 yolumes 
were purchased from the famous collection 
of Mr..H. J. Michael, of Hamburg.” Since 
that time fresh acquisitions have constantly 
been made, the most recent being due to 
the purchase of a part of the Hebrew li- 
brary formed by the late Joseph Almanzi ,of 
Padua. 

The catalogue comprises not only Hebrew 
books, but also translations ot post-biblical 
Hebrew works, works in the Arabic, Span- 
ish, German, and other lan es printed 
with Hebrew characters, bibliographical 
works with special reference to post-bibli- 
cal literature, catalogues of Hebrew works, 
and biographies of the authors of Hebrew 
works ; so that it offers a complete key to 
all who wish to make the most of the trea- 
sures contained in our national collection. 
Of the nature of that collection some idea 
may be given by the following syllabus of 
its contents : — ‘ 


1. Bibles . P ‘a 1,260 
2. Commentaries on the Bible 510 
3. Talmud . ‘ ‘ ‘ 4 730 
4. Commentaries on the Talmud . 700 
5. Codes of Law : - 1,260 
6. Decisions - 520 
7. Midrash « 160 
8. Cabala : 460 
9. Sermons e $+ 400 
10. Liturgies . ‘ ° 1,200 
11. Divine Philosophy . 690 
12. Scientific Works - . 180 
13. Grammars and Dictionaries 450 
14. History and Geography 320 
15. Poetry and Criticisms 770 


Among these are thirty-eight books “ of 


which no other copy, or only one or two/ R. 


other copies, are known to exist.” 

All catalogue-making is teious and thank- 
less work, so many difficulties present them- 
selves during its course, <o hard is it to re- 
spond to the requirements and satisfy the 
demands of different classes of students. 
But the compilation of a catalogue of He- 

especially 


brew books in an troublesome 


-| the modern Jews are generally sup 
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task, one in which the compiler has to strug- 
gle with many obstacles, among which may 
mentioned the fantastic, and often un- 
meaning, titles of works, and the fact that 
books are so often far better known by those 
titles than by the names of their authors. 
The poetic nature of an Eastern writer re- 
volts against the prosaic realism ot a West- 
ern title-page, and he delights in allowing 
even the exterior of his work to give an 
idea of the brilliant imagery which illu- 
mines its contents. But on the nature of 
those contents the title too often throws no 
light. We find, for instance, in the cata- 
logue, four works by certain Isaacs, who 
have imbedded their names in the Biblical 
title of ‘* Isaac’s Well,” the first of which is 
a volume of sermons, the second contains 
“Lessons for Sabbatical Reading,” the 
third is a “ Sub-commentary, or a Commen- 
on a Commentary on Aben Ezra;” 

and the fourth treats of ceremonies. Such 
titles are generally taken from Scripture, 
but they are often borrowed from other 
sources at the author’s pleasure, as may be 
seen in the case of the three works entitled 
“ The Comet,” one of which treats of geom- 
etry, the second is,“ On Morals for Wo- 
men,” and the third is a commentary on the 
Talmud. Such commentaries, we may re- 
mark, are very numerous, more editions of 
them having been published during the last 
thirty years than during the previous three 
hundred, a singular fact, considering that 
to 
to give less time to the study of the Tal- 
mud than was their wont in former days. 
Mr. Zedner has arranged the contents of 
his catalogue under the authors’ names in 
alphabetical order; but in order to meet 
one of the difficulties to which we have re- 
ferred, he has given at the end a copious 
index of titles of books. Another index 
ives a list of names, Jewish aud Gentile, 
im Roman and Hebrew characters. A third 
contains a list of abbreviations the frequen- 
ey‘of which is, to inexperienced scholars, 
so dire a cause of offence, as the uninitiated 
may ——> from the instance of the cele- 
brated imonides, whose name, Rabbi 
Moses Ben Maimon, is never written out in 
full, but is represented by the initial letters 
M. B. M., forming the name by which he 
is gen referred to orally, and which 
may be written Rambam. e fourth and 
last index contains a list of places of print- 
ing, and is not without interest in itself. A 
new and improved edition has been lately 
published of Cotton’s “ Typographical Gaz- 
etteer,” but there are numbers of them 
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which are not to be found in it. Many of 
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them convey very little idea to the ordinary 
ungeographical mind, such as Berdyczew, 
Hrubieszow, Ixar, Kura Tshesme, Miedzy- 
recz, Sudzilkow, and Z ierz. At some 
of the places mentioned, in the list, only 
one book was printed,-as for instance, at 
Tunis and at Casal Maggiore ; also at Pieve 
di Sacco, a spot which derives additional 
interest from the fact that the second He- 
brew book was printed there, if not the first. 
This book, we are told, has been generall 
considered to be the second Hebrew book 
printed, the date of the colophon being 
nearly five months after that of the Com- 
mentary on the Pentateuch by Rabbi Solo- 
mon Ben Isaac, extant in Parma, and print- 
ed in the same year by Abrabam Ben Gar- 
ton, in Regvio, but De Rossi thinks it really 
is the first, for it is in four volumes, whereas 
the other is in one only; the probability, 
therefore is, that it was commenced first. 
It is interesting to remark from the names 
contained in the list of printing-places, how 
widely spread has been the flow of the Jew- 
ish race across the world — Europe, Asia, 
Africa, and America, are all represented. 
Australia does not figure in the list at pres- 
ent, byt it will probably do so at a future 
period, for wherever Jews congregate in 
any number, they usually set up a printing- 
ress of their own. At present, Salonica, 
ghorn, and Wilna appear to be the head- 
quarters of Hebrew printing. 

Among other points of interest illustrat- 
ed in the present catalogue are the transla- 
tions, the works in other languages printed 
in Hebrew characters, and those in patois. 
Of translations, numbers have existed from 
the early times, when the Jews translated 
the works of the Greek philosophers from 
the versions of them made by Arabic writ- 
ers, to the present day, in which the Jewish 
periodicals abound with renderings of mod- 
ern writers in all sorts of languages. Thus 
of works of imagination we find in this cat- 
alogue translations of Goethe’s “ Faust,” 
of a selection from Schiller’s and from By- 
ron’s poetry, and of Eugene Sue’s “ Mys- 
teries of Paris,” besides many others. 
Among the Spanish, Portuguese, and Ital- 
ian Jews, there have been few writers who 

rinted works in those languages in the He- 
axrew character, but works of a correspond- 
ing nature are rife among the Jews of (ier- 
many and the whole north of Europe, in- 
cludmg Russia and Poland. The Spanish 
Jews have always represented the aristoc- 
racy of their race; the members, for in- 
stance, of the congregation of Spanish and 
Portuguese Jews in London holding very 
little intercourse in olden times with the 
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German qv" and until quite lately abso- 
lately ing to intermarry with them. 
Of books inthe Judwo-German patois, the 
dreadful jargon which passes current over 
all the north and north-east of Europe, there 
are numerous specimens in the Museum Li- 
brary, including no small number of novels 
and tales, such as translations of the “‘ Ara- 
bian Nights,” of “ Sir Bevis of Southamp- 
ton,” and the like. } 

There are many other interesting subjects 
which the catalogue illustrates, as, for in- 
stance, that of the satirical productions cir- 
culated during the Feast of Purim, in which 
it is considered allowable to jest upon sub- 
jects at all other times held sacred, and to 
parody writings even of the holiest charac- 
ter ; but we have reached the limits of time 
and space, and all that is now left to us is 
to conclude with an expression of — 
tion at finding that in the branch of Hebrew . 
literature, as well as in so many others, our 
national library stands specially prominent, 
and that its riches have been rendered 
available in so excellent a manner to the 
learned world, thanks to the wise liberality 
of the Trustees of the British Museum and 
the untiring industry and profound learning 
of Mr. Zedner. 


From the London Review. 
HEROIC LITERATURE. 


Ir we descend the stream of literature 
from the earliest times to our own, we find 
that the heroic principle appeared in men’s 
writings just in the same measure as it actu- 
ated their lives. When successive Buddhas 
became incarnate, when Bacchus conquered 
India with his army of men and women 
armed with cymbals and thyrsuses, when 
Odin revealed his heavenly hall, and Thor 
shook the hearts of the Norse with his 
thunder; when Orpheus and Homer sang 
hymns to the eile the deification of 
heroes pervaded every branch of literature, 
aud formed tie staple of every work of the 
imagination. When gods had ceased to 
beco:ne men, and only inspired them ; when 
Miriam, Deborah, and Anna were prophet- 
esse3, and Balaam took up his parable ; 
when Baal had his prophets, and Greece its 
far-famed oracles; when Mahomet fled to 
Medina, and his followers stamped the idols 
of nations into the dust, — prophetic verse 
came into vogue, divine responses were 
written down from the beaks of Dodona’s 
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doves, and the mouth of Trophonius’s cave. 
Sober men like Herodotus Pelieved them, 
and said, as he did: —“ I shall neither pre- 
sume to question the authority of oracles 
myself, nor patiently suffer others to do so.” 
edas and prophecies, the Books of Enoch, 
Jasher, and Esdras, became, as it were, the 
fashionable study of learned men in the 
East. Some Mohammedan doctors, we are 
told, read the Koran 70,000 timeg ; and so 
close was the alliance between prophecy and 
poetry, that the poet himself soon eo 
into the place of honour which the hero- 
prophet had filled before him. He was, in- 
deed, alower sort of hero, yet the great song- 
ster was a hero still — a victor in the realms 
of fancy, returning laden with spoils. The 
ple of Verona said of Dante :— “ There 
isthe man that visits heaven, hell, and 
purgatory, when he pleases.” Every poet 
was then in his measure a Dante, and in- 
spired above his fellows. Petrarchs and 
assos abounded, though they were not all 
crowned on the Ca itol.. ~~ 
It is all changed now. Even in those 
countries where saintdom is taken most ac- 
count of, we are not likely again to see 
multitudes flocking to the desert to gaze on 
a “ pillar-saint.” Our heroes are reduced 
in size, and multiplied on a smaller scale. 
Our estimate of the great man is, age after 
age, contantly diminishing. The heroes of 
our romances are shorn of mystic propor- 
tions ; they are men of like sions with 
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to admit the greatness of contemporaries. 
People are apt to say, “perhaps I should 
think such a one great if I did not know 
him.” It is only when our great men shake 
off this mortal tabenacle, and drop the ac- 
cretions of time, that we slowly and re- 
luctantly recognise the heroic halo gather- 
ing round them. They will stand a better 
chance of this if they are great thinkers 
rather than great actors. What is outward 
show and -pomp: compared with inward 
might ? The taste of the age is changing 
silently. The reflective Wordsworth — 
once so ridiculed —is gaining ground on 
the chivalrous Walter Scott as poet, and 
will perhaps beat him in the long race. 
Fven the passionate heroes of Byron, with 
all their fire and tenderness, are dwindling 
before the more thoughtful creations of the 
present laureate. Objective poetry, which 
alone was possible in early ages, still de- 
clines, and subjective poetry rises in value. 
In modern history especially, the heroic 
tendency of authors is happily modified. 
Biographies are no longer brimful of ful- 
some adulation. Our biographers do not 
as they once did, set out with a resolution to 
magnify every good quality, and throw a 
veil over evey bad one. They seek to draw 
a faithful protrait, or one, at least tolera- 
bly like the original. Kings have ceased to 
be heroes because they wear a crown and 
wield a sceptre. They are judged, like 
other men, by their merits, and their Divine 
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ourselves, and differ from ordinary mortals 
only in the distinctness of their character 
and the singularity of the circumstances in 
which they are placed. Modern heroes are 
not heroic in the ancient sense. We have, 
heroes of the loom, the ploughshare, and 
the fireside, and such are our favourites. In 
composition, no less*than in society, “the 
individual withers, and the world grows more 
and more.” Principles, laws, companies, 
take the place of heroes. We move to our 
ends en masse, nor attempt to accomplish 
them single-handed.” The idyl is super- 
seding the drama, the drama tragedy, and 
povone. fe the epic. Cowper’s hero is the 
happy man “whose warfare is within.” 
Shelley’s Adonais was his friend Keats. 
Tennyson’s deepest, tenderest, divinest 

is written on a youth who, but for his 
immortal elegy, would now be forgotten. 
Civilization exalts the lowly, depresses the 
tumid, and levels all. Our tendency is not 
to,heroize, but the reverse. We are slow 
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right has as little to do with the question as 
their power of touching for the King’s evil. 
We obey and — them because they 
represent the people whom they govern, and 
,execute the laws which their people have 
framed. The feeling of equality gains 
ground in proportion as civilization spreads, 
and it prevades all literature to the detri- 
ment of the falsely heroic principle. That 
principle abides for ever, but it admits of 
right application and of wrong. We are 
learning to apply it better than our fathers. 
We are distinguishing between true heroism 
and false, and we fancy that we can discover 
more of it that is real and sterling in the 
humbler walks and shady vales of life than 
on the lofty ridges and sunnier slopes. We 
have a notion that patient suffering and 
self-sacrifice are heroism of the highest 
kind; and while we bow before true great- 
ness in every form, we prefer it in its home- 
ly and familiar aspects, whether it be des- 
cribed in words or exhibited in deeds. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
AN INTERVIEW AT MARLBY. 


THatT Monday, the thirteenth of October, 
so eventful in Warwickshire and in Somer- 
setshire, passed not away unheeded by cer- 
tain of our friends, then abiding in Cam- 
bridgeshire. We mean Mr. Dykhart and 
Mrs. Campion. The more the Vicar con- 
sidered the surer he felt, that: no worthy 
cause of offence had separated Mr. Campion 
and his wife. Some strange misunderstand- 
ing, or the wicked: contriving of some third 
party, or it might very likely be a combina- 
tion of the two things, had produced the 
fatal and long-enduring mischief. 

To discover the evil in its cause, and to 
cure it in its effect; to restore Adela to her 
husband, and both to their strangely lost 
child, — had become the hearty desire of 
Adela’s old friend. Buther silence on the 
past stood greatlyin his way. He felt him- 
self in thisdilemma. He knew not how to 
shake her resolve of keeping the past a se- 
cret, unless by broadly hinting that her com- 

liance might be very important to the well- 
a of her daughter. At the same time, 
he shrank from committing himself to the 
assurance ‘that he had seen and spoken with 
her daughter, until the mystery which hung 
over Eva should have been explained away. 
And whoso likely to afford such explanation 
as Mrs. Campion, if she were herself the 
mother indeed ? Baffled by these entang- 
‘limg obstacles, Mr. Dykhart could only see 
«one way outof them. He must win his 
friend’s further confidence, and lead her on 
— without hinting what he might disclose in 
return —to tell him all she knew as to the 
- source and origin of her family misfortunes. 

He was not devoid of hope that his own 
great trouble might in this be an assistance 
to him. Adela, confessedly owing part of 
her calamity to some fault, might prefer to 

. confide in some one who knew what remorse 
was in himself. The very thing which had 
first carried him to Marlby was a rash act, 
not quite so guiltless as an accident, which 
had breught on lasting and painful conse- 
quences. ‘Adela was quite aware of all that, 
and she would naturally expect more sym- 

athy and less censure from one whose life, 
ike her own, was darkened with a shadow 
of the past. The very presence of the poor 
imbecile Elwood, whom she beheld every 
day, would incline her to confide in one 
who knew, so painfully and so well, what 
lasting ruin pp ye moment may ori- 
ginate. Full of this. thought, Mr. Dykhart, 


who visited Marlby every week, put himself, 
on every occasion, to the pain of talking of 
the affair, which had brought him first of 
all to that asylum. 

He had now been three or four times ; 
and he thought Mrs. Compidn’s manner in- 
dicated a breaking-down of her reserve, 
and a prospect that, sooner or later, she 
would make those disclosures, from which 
he expected so much. It was nearly two 
months since his first acquaintance with the 
Home. The Leyburns were absent from 
Bestworth, and the excursions to Marlby 
were very nearly all the deviations made by 
our Croxton friend from the routine of his 
own parish life. 

In the early afternoon of Monday, the 
thirteenth of October, he drove in his gig, 
with old Mrs. Elwood sitting by his side, to 
visit again the house that sheltered her 
afflicted son. 

He spent a few hours in company with 
“Mrs. Wilson ;” partly amongst the pa- 
tients, partly walking in the gardens at- 
tached to the Home, and partly (as the 
evening drew on) in the parlour where their 
friendship had been so singularly renewed. 

“ You will want to go early, Mr. Dyk- 
hart ?” she asked of him, as they ended 
their walk, and retreated into the house. 

“ Not unless you are tired of me, Adela,” 
he said. “ There is a full moon to-night, 
and driving home will be easy enough. By 
the way, there is a total eclipse: I had for- 
gotten.” 

“ Dear me! Iam afraid that will oblige 
you to hurry away.” 

“No: I see that it will be nearly eleven 
eo’clock before the total obscuration comes 
on. It will be Jight enough until after ten. 
a I set out from here at half-past 
eight ? You can do with me up to that 
time ?” 

“T am greatl 
Mr. Dykhart. 
talk to you. I have made u 
say what I hesitated to say 
very thankful you can remain. 

It had been a sunny day, and the parlour 
fire had remained unlighted. Bat it wis 
now kindled, and they had an early tea in 
the twilight. Then the lamp was brought, 
and the curtains were drawn, and they sat, 
the man and the woman, face to face, at 
the opposite énds of the hearthrug before 
the fire. 

“ And now,” said Mrs. Campion — “ and 
now, my dear Mr. Dykhart, I have strength- 
ened myself to tell you all that has ever be- 
fallen me. I would conceal nothing, nor soften 


anxious for you to stay, 
—I wish exceedingly to 
my mind to 
fore. I am 
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one single circumstance in my favour. Are 
you as desirous of hearing my story as you 
seemed to be the other day ?” 

“As much, or more so, Adela; nay, 
I am sure that I grow more and more 


anxious every day that you should confide | 
ible — [ will say no more | 


in me. It is 
— it is possible that I might be thereby en- 
abled to further your happiness very greatly. 
At least, you know how earnestly 1 would 
endeavour to do so.” . 

“ Be that as it may, you shall hear my 
story. I feel as ifthe confidence which it 
were a sin against my husband to give to 
a mere acquaintance, I may rightly givg to 
an old friend—an old friend —but one 
whose constancy I scarcely knew, until I 
found it proof against all the suspicion 
which has overshadowed me.” 

‘And then, in a calm, steady tone, and 
with little interruption on his side, she be- 
gan the tale of her sorrows and wrongs; 
and left no mystery unexplained, which she 
had it in her power to reveal. We presume 
that the story will have an interest for oth- 
ers besides the original hearer of it; and 
we set it down as it was spoken in that par- 
lour. 

“ You will remember, that when my poor 
father died, he left my sister and myself un- 
expectedly r. Dear Julia’s death fol- 
lowed not long after that of my father. Mr. 
Campion married me against the wish of 
his father, who objected to my want of for- 
tune. There was no downright quarrel be- 
tween Herbert and his father ; but there 
was a coolness, which was never done away 
with, up to the latest moment of old Mr. 
Campion’s life. For one thing, although 
my husband was the elder son, his father 
would not allow him a sufficiency whereon 
to live as a married manin England. Con- 
sequently, Herbert was obliged to retain 
the diplomatic situation abroad, which he 
had held before his marriage. It was a lu- 
crative one: but it compelled him to live 
very far away — at Constantinople, indeed. 
Of course, Iwas ready to go with him. I 
do not think that it ever for one moment 
struck me asa hardship. But the doctor, 
who had attended me from time to time 
since I was a girl, stepped in to say that for 
me to live in Turkey would, very quickly, 
take away my every chance of living at all; 
and other medical advice, given by a still 
. more eminent practitioner, entirely coincid- 
ed with all he said. It was a most terrible 
blow both to myself and to my husband. 
But he could not take me into certain de- 
‘ struction ; and he could not without certain 
injury, ‘resign his situation abroad. His 
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father would do nothing to rescue us out of 
this embarrassment. I should be sorry to 
make any charge — againgt the dead, espe- 
cially wha might not wholly be de- 
served. But it really did appear to me as 
if the old gentleman almost enjoyed our dif- 
ficulty ; as if he exulted in so sure a proof 
that we had not done wisely in marrying, 
and that Providence had oy joined us to- 
gether, at once to separate usagain. How- 
ever that may have been, my father-in-law 

roffered us no rescue out of this cruel di- 
nome in which we found ourselves. In- 
deed, we were afraid of urging our case 
upon him; for the estate was not entailed, 
and he might, if he took worse offence, com- 
mit the injustice of leaving it to my hus- 
band’s younger brother, Gerald. I say, the 
injustice, because my husband had always 
been brought up with the idea, that inas- 
much as he was the elder, the property, as 
a matter of course, would be his. 
though it seemed very nearly too hard a 
thing to ba credible, there was nothing but 
for me to make up my mind to part with 
my husband for nearly a year. And, in- 
deed, if nothing came to our relief, I must 


So, ‘ 


“ 
ad 


expect to suffer the same separation year; 


after year —for how long, nobody could 
tell. My dear Herbert endeavoured to 
console me by suggesting every comforting 
reflection which occurred to him. A few 
months of the trial, he told me, would be 
very likely all that would be given us to 
bear. We were married in June, in the 
year 1834; and it was necessary for my 
husband to leave England ere the end of 
August. In the following June, he said, I 
might hope to see him again. ‘And by 
that time, Adela,’ I think I hear him say 
the words now, ‘ by that time, Adela, you 
may hope to have a companion with you, 


who will be as dear to you asI am, and. 


who need never go —_ from you. You 
don’t know how that will soften my father. 


Only let us have such a visitor to cheer us, 


and I think we need never part again.’ So. 


I resigned myself; that is I tried to be not 
quite despairing; and I looked forward, 
with even nfore eagerness than is common, 
to the time when I should become a mother. 

“ Well, that time delayed its coming. I 
was tempted to think it hard that what is 
given to so many who scarcely desire it, 
should be denied to myself, to whom indeed, 
it was eyerything. My husband had pro- 
vided that nothing which could make my 
life more tolerable should be wanting to me. 
He placed me in a charming house in Ful- 
ham, and heaped every comfort upon me 
which money could purchase. As I have 
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said already, although dependent upon his 

rofession, he was far from poor, as long as 

e kept his appointment. Of course, it was 
proper that I should have some older friend 
or relation to live with me. And it was 
arranged that my aunt Anne (my father’s 
sister, you know) should have her home at 
Scarlington House. I don’t know if you 
remember Lady Anne Somerby. 

“Tthink Ido. Had she not a mania for 
trying all sorts of imaginary remedies for 
ays disorders.” 

* Exactly so, poor dear old lady! I don’t 


indeed, think that she had much the matter. 


with her, and I believe she might really have 
lived a great deal longer (until now, possi- 
bly), if she could but have let herself alone. 
But nothing could convince her of that. 
Those caprices of her’s —first trying one 
system and then another — were really the 
only serious fault she had. But, though I 
am sure it was very far from her thoughts 
to injure me, of all persons — her propen- 
sity proved really a very great misfortune 
to me. As I shall tell you presently, it 
‘brought me into contact with a person 
whom (with all my heart) I wish that I had 
never seen. But, apart from that, my aunt’s 
incessant talk about her ailments, and her 
symptoms and her remedies, quite tired sev- 
eral of our friends, and kept them from 
coming to see us. You know how impor- 
tant it was, considering my position, that I 
should be very cautious indeed, in makin 
any new friends. Andso poor Lady Anne’s 
doleful propensity really robbed me, in some 
measure, of all society. I set this down as 
a great evil; because it gave me more time 
for brooding over my misfortune, — that of 
continuing childless. : 
“My husband came home to me in the 
month of June, 1835; and remained in 
England for two months. And so it was 
the next year; and the year after that. 
But I must tell you a little of bis visit in 
the latter year, — the year 1837, you know. 
The great desire of both our hearts was as 
yet unaccomplished. Any* hope which 
might arise, was sure (it happened to me 
twice or thrice) to be quenched in bitter 
disappointment ; and it seemed as if Provi- 
dence had written us down childless. I 
told you, that until we had an heir to set 
before my husband’s father it was probable 
that his death alone would set us free from 
the cruel necessity of living with the conti- 
nent of Europe between us. Butel began 
to have terrible fears (and they were not 
unfounded ones), that the injustice would 
be continued beyond my father-in-law’s 
death. When my husband came home in 
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the June of 1837, we went together to his 
father’s at Deverington Hall. We went to 
meet my brother-in-law Gerald, and his 
bride ; for Gerald had lately been married 
himself. He married a Miss Eliza Vaughan ; 
I cannot say she took my fancy very much, 
yet I hardly know whether she ever gave 
me any positive cause for disliking her. It 
was impossible for me (and you will under- 
stand why) not to look upon her as, in a 
measure, my rival. But when we met at 
the hall, she was not otherwise than cour- 
teous in her behaviour, and she gave up to 
me, with every outward show of good: hu- 
mour, the precedence that belonged to 
me*as elder brother’s wife. One most un- 
lucky day I overheard my father-in-law say- 
ing (it was to Gerald he was speaking), that 
it would be a pity to leave the estate to 
Herbert, whose wife appeared to have made 
up her mind never to present him with any 
children. Imagine how I felt! It was a 
cruel speech, although, to do him justice, 


Mr. Campion had no idea of its reaching 
my own ears. But it stung me with a bitter 
sense of injustice, and I never forgot the 


=. 

“ But excuse me. What did your broth- 
er-in-law say? Did he seek to encourage 
that idea of his father’s ?” 

“ T have no right to say that he did, and 
perhaps, after all, I should have been wiser 
in regarding the whole matter as a spiteful 
jest. My husband, however, did look at it 
somewhat seriously. He said,'‘ You must 
not suppose, Adela, dearest, that I could 
ever repent of marrying you. Yow are a 
gain, which nothing possible to befal us 
could ever turn into a loss. But I should 
regret if this estate were never to be ours. 
I do not believe that my father would com- 
mit a deliberate injustice. But such thin 
are often done without deliberation. Wheth- 
er what he wishes, and what we wish, will 
ever befal us, is in God’s hands; but to give 
no needless cause of offence is in our hands. 
So try, my dear Adela, to humour and soft- 
en away his prejudices as much as you 
can.’ ” 

“ My husband’s advice was good. But I 
very much fear I found it too hard to follow. 
Really I could not bend myself to talk over 
and conciliate that hard-hearted old man. 
It was as much as I could do not to show 
my sense of his unjust and unfeeling dispo- 
sition. My sister-in-law had, indeed, a great 
advantage over me there. She was a re- 
markably lively, conversational woman ; 
and full of all those talents for providing 
impromptu entertainment which are cer- 





tainly valuable in their way, and very much 
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so at a rather dull country-house. I don’t 
think it cost her any effort to put on a good 
face before a possible enemy, and truly Mr. 
Campion was well enough inclined towards 
her. She had a fortune. It did not, in- 
deed, turn out so much as was expected. 
But it put me — all but penniless, as I was 
— at a disadvantage in this respect also. It 
was not long —not many months — before 
I was made aware that she was likely to 
‘gain the advantage over me in a greater 
matter still. It was expected that she 
would shortly gratify Mr. Campion’s desire 
of having a grandchild. It was one of the 
old gentleman’s peculiarities, not greatly to 
refer a male to a female heir. I imagine 
e wished that it should be with the Cam- 
pions, as with many other English families, 
that they should unite with some: house, 
wealthy and well descended as themselves, 
and so together blend into a family that 
should have no superior in the county. Man- 
ifestly, this destiny was more likely to be 
accomplished by a girl, than by a boy. But 
this project of his exactly doubled the dan- 
ger, that Gerald’s child would fairly over- 
throw my husband’s prospects, and win the 
inheritance for his younger brother. I was 
most unhappy, and I think I do not flatter 
myself in saying, more for the sake of ‘my 
husband than for my own sake. What was 


most cruel of all, it set me, in the light 
of one who had ruined my husband in mar- 
rying him. It was in the October of that 
year that I first understood what was in 
store for my brother-in-law and his wife ; 
and the event, so probably fraught with in- 


justice to Herbert, was expected to take 
place in the following April. 

“Thave spoken already of my poor aunt 
Anne’s caprices as tothe medical men she 
called in. Few could keep her favour for 
long. But the doctor to whom she showed 
the most constancy was one whom she had 
just called in before the time of which I 
speak. It might be a breach of good faith 
on my part to tell you his name, so, to keep 
clear of any such thing, I will call him 
‘Mr Brown.’ He was then a young man, 
and I think he was clever. At least, he 
had the art of talking as if he were. I 
somehow felt myself drawn towards him. 
He was a great man for all new methods, 
and he spoke with much contempt of the 
bigotry with which his older brethren stuck 
to their stupid old prejudices. Ido not 
think he was wise in all he said; neither 
doI suppose that it was all foolish. At 
that time I was all but ready to believe 
that his estimate of himself was the true 
one. I was led on, step by step, to confide 
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in him the whole story of my repeated dis- 
appointments; and also of the family mat- 
ters, which made them doubly significant 
and disastrous. I was just then flattered 
once more with the hope which (thrice be- 
foré) had proved a deceitful one. I asked 
Mr. Brown, if since he rated so low the 
skill of ordinary practitioners, he could as- 
cribe to their ignorant treatment the re- 
peated failure of my dearest hopes. 

“He was very confident, indeed; and 
encouraged me to believe that, with his en- 
lightened system, a very different issue to 
my hopes might now lie before me. I will 
dwell on this part of my story as little as 
seme I put myself altogether in Mr. 

rown’s hands. Even when Iwas made 
aware that my hopes had left me this time 
also, I retained my faith in his skill. I fol- 
lowed certain rules prescribed by him, as 
for my general state of health. And now 
Icome to the most serious and blameable 
portion of my story. One day (it was 
within a month of my having begun to con- 
sult him), he expressed his decided opinion 
that the improvement in my constitution, 
to be expected from his enlightened rules, 
would end in the crowni Wasdag by-and- 
bye. And then he talked” of the immense 
prejudice, against which he, as the reformer 
of medical abuses, and the regenerator of 
medical science, was obliged to contend. 
He said —‘ If your friends were aware of 
the treatment under which you have most 
wisely placed yourself, they would leave 

ou no peace at My poor foolish fel- 
ow-practitioners would all but hunt me 
to death. They would any day rather see 
a patient die, than hear of his being cured 
by any way save their own’ Well I 
thought this opinion a rather strong one. 
But Mr. Brown went on to beg of me that, 
in writing to my husband, or any other 
friends, I would make no more mention of 
my fears or despondency. Rather (he 
would counsel me).I should write, as if I 
actually expected that the boon so long de- 
ferred was about to be given me. It was 
the only way, he said, of silencing those 
ih gs people, who would see nothing 
ut quackery in his method of treatment. 
Besides, he could assure me that complain- 
ing had a reflex action upon the complain- 
er, and was likely to neutralise all the rem- 
edies employed. There was at least a 
show of good sense in this; and I rashly 
pledged myself to act upon it. In writing 
to my husband, I pon | dropped the sub- 
ject altogether. I could not have borne to 
deceive him. 

“ In the few letters I wrote to my father 
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and sister-in-law, I confess with shame that 
without committing myself to any positive 
alsehood) I spoke more confidently of the 
prospect than I was at that time warranted 
in speaking. It did not occur to me —as it 
ones to have done — that the report, as I 
framed it, would reach my husband through 
them, and that he would be none the less 
deceived. I was always thinking of the in- 
justice which my husband’s father might be 
meditating against him; and, as old Mr. 
Campion was thought to be failing that 


winter, all might depend on his believing or | 
hat my husband was likely to | 
have an heir. So I suffered myself—1 am | 


disbelieving t 


bound to acknowledge it—to be led into 
speaking deceitfully — directly to my hus- 
band’s family, and indirectly to himself. I 
will now come at once to the most remark- 
able, and (as it proved) the most fatal 
event in the whole series. Mr. Brown, as 
I call him, made himself fully at home in 
Scarlington House. But at that, nobody 
who knew us was much surprised. It was 
known to be one of my aunt’s eccentrici- 
ties. Parker, my old servant, was very 
cross about it, and I think it hurt her when 
she saw how often I talked with Mr. Brown, 
while I never confided in her. About the 
beginning of March (in the year 1838, you 
know) I was rather unwell. The doctor, 
who had managed to retain Lady Anne’s 
favour up to this time, was going the way 
of all her former favourites. She was get- 
ting to think that he had mistaken her case, 
ond said that she had heard of a Mr. Progg, 
who had done wonders in such complaints 
as her’s. As I said, I was myself unwell, 
and Mr. Brown insisted on my having a 
nurse. All my hopes of a sounder constitu- 
tion, with all those precious prospects that 
went along with it, depended (be told me) 
on the care to be taken of me at this crisis. 
Poor dear Parker was quite unhappy, quite 
hurt, at finding herself or into the back- 
ground in this sé ut my doctor was 
peremptory, and I had a genuine belief 
that he was to be depended on. I did not 
like the looks of the woman whom he rec- 
ommended, and I begged him to try and 
obtain some other person. There was a 
very nice sort of woman, of the name of 
Krout, who kept a baker’s shop, opposite to 
Scarlington ion a shop which she 
gave up the year after, and afterwards 
came back to it. I wanted to consult her, 
but Mr. Brown urged me not to talk 
about it to any stranger. This ought to 
have made me suspect something. But it 
did not. 

“ Well! it wason the seventh of March. 
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Ihave too good a reason for recollecting 
the day.. Mr. Brown had been spending 
the whole evening with us. tele dee 
was now as fidgetty to get rid of him, as 
she had formerly been to have him. I was 
really unwell, but he would have it that my 
illness was a serious one; he said he had 
found a nurse to whom there could be no 
objection, and who would come the next 
morning, perhaps that very evening. He, 
himself, should remain all night, as Lady 
Anne had more than once before asked him 
todo upon her own account. I had gone 
to bed early, and the house was quiet, whén 
he came into my room. We had spent the 
evening upstairs, and not in the parlour 
which we commonly used. I said some- 
thing to imply that I thought he was giving 
himself needless trouble in my case.” 

“« No, Mrs. Campion,’ he said, ‘ think of 
your duty to your husband. Is it just that 
he should be disinherited, from what is no 
fault of his or your’s ?” 

“Tsaid Just, Mr. Brown? You know 
how bitterly unjust I feel it. You may 
think that it ought to have amazed me, for 
this man to come to my room at that time 
of night, and plunge into conversation 
about our family wrongs. But I so seldom 
had the matter out of my own thoughts, 
that, come as abruptly as it might, no such 
allusion could ever take me quite by sur- 
prise. . 

“¢Then, he said, ‘from what I hear, 
from those who know the family, I verily 
believe that if your hopes are not fulfilled 
before the old gentleman dies, your hus- 
band’s younger brother will usurp his 
place.’ 

“ Now this may have been invention on 
Mr. Brown’s part, or it may not; very 
likely it was quite true that such rumours 
had reached him. You can understand 
whatsort of reply I made. It encouraged 
him to explain his real intentions at once. 

“«¢ Mrs. Campion,’ he said, ‘you ought 
not to hesitate at any remedy which lies 
within your power. In the face of such 
monstrous injustice, all means whatever are 
fair ones. I were a robber come in here 
to demand your money, and you could 
baffle me by any sort of deceit, nobody 
would blame you for doing so. You are in 
danger of being robbed, quite as unjustly 
as by any footpad. Save yourself and your 
husband by your own wits.’ 

“ TI may not have repeated his words ex- 
actly, but such they were in substance. 
He always spoke of my husband as the 
chief pe a, He did me the justice of 
believing that I cared only for him. 
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“*T said, ‘Save him! Buthow? What 
do you mean ?” 

“ Then he spoke out. ‘Mrs. Campion, I 
have smoothed your way, and only a mis- 
placed prejudice of your own can interfere 
with its success. Surely you anticipate 
what Iam going to tell you: There is a 
child born this very day, whose birth is a 
shame and a burden to its mother. Be you 
her mother, and she will save your father- 
in-law from committing, and your husband 
from sustaining, a tremendous and irrepar- 
able wrong.’ 

“T said, ‘ Oh, Mr. La— Mr. Brown, this 
is dreadful! you would have me impose 
another person’s child on the world and on 
my husband as my own.’ 

“ He said, ‘ But do your husband’s family 
deserve any better? And you do it for 
your husband’s own sake. ber you 
will not be striving to gain what is anoth- 
er’s, but only to keep what is morally your 
own.’ 

“¢ But, I said, ‘even if I could consent 
to such a thing, it would be suspected; 
they are. not prepared to hear any such 
thing about me. 

“* Pardon me,’ he coolly went on, ‘ they 
are prepared. I will candidly explain to 
you what I have done. I have put you un- 
der treatment appropriate to persons not 
only wishing to be, Sut actually being in 
such a condition. And, though they might 
not expect it so soon, your friends will not 
be taken by surprise. The woman who 
has charge of the child, is probably in your 
garden at this very moment. Let me go 
and call her in. hen I have sent her 
away, I will go, it is no great distance, and 
call the nurse of whom I spoke; you now 
see why I insisted on your having one. 
Do not thwart all I have done at the last 
moment. Of course you need not keep the 
child. You can contrive a false report of 
its death, and send it away. But that will 
be as you choose, only make it a means of 
averting the cruel injustice with which your 
husband is threatened. Think how far he 
is —, and how dependent in this upon 
yourself’ 

“T have given all Mr. Brown said, as 
nearly as I can remember, and I say with 
shame I had no reply ready for him; and 
when he ww to go Jeonstaa and 
fetch the child, I did not forbid him from 
doing so. I heard him go down into that 

arlour, of which I spoke before. I heard 

cautiously open the window and whistle. 
Something there was in that which made 
me think what a criminal I was about to 
become ; and I resolved that, nearly as the 
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wickedness might have been approached, it 
should not stain my conscience, after 

It was not many minutes before Mr. Brown 
came upstairs again. He did not bring the 
child with him; and I retracted the consent 
which, in a moment of surprise, he might 
think I had given him. He was disap- 
pointed, angry. I somewhat pacified him 
by telling him that the handsome present 
I had promised, in case I benefited by his 
advice, I would freely give him, if he would 
abandon the subject now and forever. It 
was a promise I could perform; for a little 
legacy had been left me a year before, and 
my husband, generous in all things, insisted 
on my doing what I liked with it. Mr. 
Brown was not altogether silenced, even by 
such an offer as that. But he went down- 
stairs. Presently, he came up again. 

“* Well, Mrs. Campion,’ he said, ‘ the 
matter has been taken out of your hands, 
and out of mine. The woman who brought - 
the baby has taken it away again. No 
doubt, she sneaked upstairs, and heard 
what you said; and she has taken you at 
your word.’ I said—‘ Thank God! for I 
fear you might have over-persuaded me, 
after all.’ 

“¢ And J fear, Mrs. Campion,’ he said, 
rather angrily, ‘ that you will live to repent, 
of rejecting my well-meant advice. How- 
ever, the loss is your own — not mine; ex- 
cept, indeed, that it is a pity you ever trust- 
ed me at all.’ 

“He left the house the next morning; 
(late as it was, he could hardly go that 
night). I gave him what I promised, but I 
consulted him no more; and as my aunt . 
was already tired of him, he came no more 
to the house. My friends were led to sup- 
— that my hopes had been blighted as 

efore. For-a while all my other thoughts 
were swallowed up in thankfulness for my 
having escaped the commission of an actual 
crime ; and I could not resist asking our 
clergyman to return public thanks for me in 
church, for a great deliverance, as I worded 
it (I was very nearly writing it, ‘a great 
escape out of temptation,’) but that would 
have provoked too much curiosity. I well 
remember that there happened to be a 
strange clergyman in the reading-desk that 
day; and there was something in the sol- 
emn, inquiring tone in which he read the 
words out, that almost frightened me. He 
seemed to be calling upon the person so 
delivered, to come forward and explain the 
nature of that mercy; but such an idea 
was, very likely no more than my own un- 
easy conscience stirring within‘me. My 
aunt Anne did not question me. Just the 
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very day after that memorable night, she 
missed a letter of my husband’s; and it 
fussed her with the idea that we had got 
dishonest servants about us; and I knew at 
the time that she wrote to worry my hus- 
band with this utterly unfounded .idea. 

“But before long my whole thoughts 
were drawn in another and happier direc- 
tion; and in March, 1839, my dear darling 
child was born, and I thought I could never 
know sorrow again. You may recollect, 
that that year was a very critical one for 
the country in which my husband’s calling 
lay —I mean, for Turkey. The present 
Sultan, a very young man, came to the 

“throne ; and people thought that the great 
break-up of the Turkish empire was really 
coming at once. The crisis detained my 
husband at his post, when he might other- 
wise have come to England as usual; and 
our little Teresa was more than a year old 
before he ever saw her. For her size and 
intelligence, she might have been two years 
old then, and so her papa said. As it was 
thought best for the child, I left Fulham, 
and went to live at Brighton. Everybody 
that saw her was incredulous of her being 
so young as she was. But now I come to 
the saddest and most dreadful part of my 
story.” 

At this point, Mrs. Campion paused a 
little, as if collecting strength. Mr. Dyk- 
hart thought it better not to interfere by 
any words on his own side, so he continued 
silent, until she went on again, which she 
presently did. 

My husband’s father died about the close 
of January, in 1842—too suddenly after 
all, for Herbert to be sent for in time to see 
him ; but, of course, he was summoned to 
England with all possible despatch. I was 
soon informed that the poor old man had 
not committed the injustice which, it is 
even possible, he never seriously medi- 
tated. He left my husband his heir. I 
could not affect much sorrow for my father- 
in-law’s death; it released me from a most 
painful position. My dear husband would 
now come home for ever, and we should be 
man and wife, as we had never been before. 
I awaited his return at Brighton. The 
funeral, and other like proceedings, were 
over in Somersetshire, and Gerald and his 
wife came to Brighton to join me in wel- 
coming Herbert home. Their child was a 
little girl, and though nearly a year older 
than Lully (1 alwayscalled my little Teresa 
that, she was so much like her aunt), yet 
little Emily looked the younger of the two. 
I thought I had now no cause to fear my 
sister-in-law, and I was glad enough to see 
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her, and she was more cordial with me 
than ever. My husband would spend a 
night in London, and come down to me the 
next day; he came early. I had sent our 
child for a walk with her nurse, and I was 
actually sorry that he should not see her 
the very first moment. She was, indeed, a 
double blessing to him, for he possibly owed 
it to her,that he was not disinherited. I 
darted out to meet him; oh —shall I ever 
forget the terrible shock it gave me? The 
moment we were alone together he spoke 
some fearful word. He said: ‘ Adela, for- 
give me if I am wrong, and pray yourself 
to be forgiven if Iam right. Have I been 
deceived in you? Look at this letter’ — 
and he held out before me that letter so un- 
accountably lost by my poor aunt Anne — 
‘ Adela,’ he said; that child that was 
brought into your house three years ago! 
Tell me all.’ Now, the thought of that child 
had always been painful to me. When 
that woman took it away, I have my fears 
that she ended by leaving it exposed in the 
night air. At least, I heard of a child 
about that very time being found near 
Hammersmith. I even sent to inquire, and 
called afterwards myself. The baby was 
in the hands of a woman, who said that a 
gentleman had given it her tonurse. That 
gentleman I identified (rightly or wrongly) 
with my Mr. Brown. Andina few months 
the poor infant actually died. It was a 
thing of which I could never bear to think. 
But when I heard my husband allude to 
that dreadful night; when I saw that he 
abhorred my duplicity and concealment, 
(for I had never said a word to him), when 
all that came — me in the very moment 
of my expected happiness —then it hap- 
med with me as I have already told you. 
or atime I was mad. Not continuously 
insane, but returning from one delirium 
into another. I told my sister-in-law all 
the truth. She hardly seemed to believe . 
me; and, indeed, my story was an improb- 
able one. My husband would not see me 
again. In a few days more he let me know 
that what I had acknowledged to him de- 
stroyed his happiness irrevocably, and that 
we should be still more miserable together 
than apart. You have seen the letter in 
which he insisted on retaining sole care of 
our daughter. And you are already aware 
why I made no resistance to his decree; 
and, in short, why I am here now.” 
And Mrs. Campion’s narrative was ended. 
They both sat silent for some time, and 
then Mr. Dykhart entreated her not te let 
die within herself the hope, to which he 





dared not as yet give any definite shape; 
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he thought, with increasing eagerness, of 
the interview which, he and Mr. Ballow 
intended to have with Mr. Campion, at his 
réturn from America, and that return might 
be expected not many days hence; in- 
deed, the Vicar of Croxton had arranged 
to set himself free from the duties of the 


very next Sunday. He drove home through | 


the moonlight, with old Mrs. Elwood by his 
side as before. The shadow of the earth 
was obscuring the moon, but there was no 

erceptible darkening of the heavens, until 
| after their arrival at home. He sate 
at his window and saw the sight, at which 
other eyes, far away, were gazing in 80 
much fear and horror. Mrs. Campion con- 
sidered, as she also looked at the re-appear- 
ing moon, that surely the daughter so long 
divided from her was looking upwards too ; 
but where, or in what society, she could not 
tell. It was a plessing for her that she 
could not. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


RESCUE AND REPENTANCE. 


CHELFORD is a quiet town and not very 
large, therefore no new comer into its up- 


on circles was likely to pass unnoticed, a 
autiful young lady ‘least likely of all. 
Before our heroine had abode there more 
than a fortnight, she had become the object 


of much curiosity and inquiry. . Mrs. Tor- 
ring stimulated the one without satisfying 
the other. She had a purpose in so doing. 
It would be well that Eva should glide, 
rather than jump, into the place and station 
to which she was probably entitled ; more- 
over, the wider her circle of acquaintance 
grew now, the more likely that something 
should occur to set her claims in a clearer 
light. Somebody who had known the aunt, 
Ww she so greatly resembled, might hap- 
pen to see her, and might notice and com- 
ment upon the strange likeness. This 
independent testimony, inasmuch as the 
likeness might form no small portion of the 
evidence, would be a corroborative not at 
all to be despised. 

The rest of September passed quietly 
away, and, as far as Eva Sase, without 
anything tending to make her course plain- 
er, or her rights more sure. She was more 
than content to remain with Mrs. Torring. 
Personally, the old lady grew upon her day 
by day. Then her old nurse, Mary, was 
now again her constant companion and at- 
tendant ; and, as they talked. from time to 
time together, circumstance after circum- 
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stance came back to Eva’s mind, and let 
more light into those early days which, (she 
had thought) were hopelessly forgotten. 

Into Deverington Hall, Miss March, (we 
must call her so a little longer) felt no in- 
clination to enter. The surer her right in 
respect of it, the more distasteful would be 
the going into it under any pretence but 
one. She was not in any danger of forget- 
ting the existence of such a place. Had 
the house and its inmates possessed no more 
interest for Eva than a flock of geese, the 
frequent visits of Miss Varnish would have 
forced her to give some of her thoughts to 
it. She caught herself asking again and 
again, “* What brings Miss Varnish here so 
often? Not any encouragement from Mrs. 
Torring, who shows her quite as much dis- 
like as is compatible with due courtesy. 
Not any special encouragement from myself, | 
who could not encourage a visitor disliked 
by Mrs. Torring, although it may be one of 
the old lady’s eccentricities to delight in 
telling her of her faults.” Besides, Eva was 
very conscious of somewhat disliking Miss 
Varnish on her own account, and if her 
dislike was not so plain-spoken as old Mrs. 
Torring’s, it could never, by the stupidest, 
be ever mistaken for liking. 

Miss Varnish’s conversation turned com- 
monly = the days of her own early 
youth. I doubt if the picture drawn of her 
youthful self was in all points a true picture. 
But that m@pt be no great thing. Her 
object was, not to rekindle the light of her 
own other days, but to entice Eva into a 
parallel autobiography in return. 

This (and it will astonish none of our 
readers) Eva was not at all inclined to give. 
And her evasion of Miss Varnish’s indirect 
but searching questions filled the latter 
lady with suspicion and hope — suspicion 
that Eva’s earlier life contained much of 
which it was not convenient to talk; and - 
hope that her pretendership to the name of 
Campion was, after all, an untrue one. 
For Miss Varnish naturally thought within 
herself — “ If she be entitled to so honour- 
able and desirable a position, why does she 
delay asserting her claim to it? Is she 
awaiting the return to England of her pre- 
sumed father? But if her dependence on 
him be of so confiding a kind, how comes it 
that she has not openly shared his station 
all along?” Miss Varnish thought that, 
upon the whole, it was more probable that 
the claim was a false one. This artful girl, 
or some more artful contriver, who held her 
as a puppet,—had heard of the scandal 
which brooded over the Campion family, 
and had conceived the idea of turning it to 
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great advantage. Mrs. Torring entertained 
and countenanced the pretender, most like- 
ly with the idea of thwarting Miss Varnish’s 
own designs upon Mr. Campion. What- 


ever was perplexing about the thing, Mrs.. 


Torring’s motives — Miss Varnish thought 
—were clear beyond all question. Miss 
March was an adventuress, an impostor; 
and her present affair might collapse, as (it 
was “= possible) former schemes had 
done. But it might none the less interfere 


with Miss Varnish’s own design. 

It would be an immense consolation if 
this beautiful swindler could be detected, 
before her design had time to so much as 
ripen ; and to entrap her into some self-be- 
traying 


confession appeared the most likely 

way of arresting her course. Such was the 
conviction (somewhat contrary to her first 
idea), in which Miss Varnish remained for 
a fortnight or three weeks. You have read 
that letter of hers, in which, not free from 
the fear that Miss March might be no im- 
postor, she implored M‘Quantigan’s assist- 
ance and advice. You have likewise read 
his letter in reply, in which he hinted that 
it was a case for the strongest temedy which 
ever has been, or can be taken, by one ene- 
my against another. 

Utterly unaware that her Irish friend had 
any reason for caring about Miss March, 
save his sympathy with herself, Miss Var- 
nish thought he might possibly be bantering 
her. He could not be seriggsly advising 
so desperate and aaonell step. He 
was no such devoted lover as to think the 
scaffold well risked if the happiness of his 
beloved were made the surer. Poor, un- 
‘happy Emma! She had given to him what 
ought to have been dearer to her than her 
life; and she loved him with a love the 
warmer, because it was all but hopeless. 
But no such glamour was over her soul, as 
. to hide from i 


M‘Quantigan was very selfish. Be-! pro 


ph 
Tildered by Eva’s persistent caution, and 
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Richard's mother sent along with it was not, 
you may be very sure, of a nature to weak- 
en the evidence of Mrs. Dowlas. Indeed, 
Mrs. Ferrier hinted that, dreadful as were 
the enormities of which Llynbwllyn had 
been the scene, Miss Roberts, alias March, 
had trated crimes, compared to which 
her Welsh adventures were venial peceadil- 
loes ; nor was Mrs. Ferrier consciously false 
in saying this. She did, from the bottom of 
her heart, believe that to have thought of 
marrying Richard was worse than all Eva’s 
other crimes, even if a murder could have 
been thrown in amongst them. But her 
letter, and that of Mrs. Dowlas enclosed 
within it, gave a sudden and tremendous 
wrench to all Miss Varnish’s views in re- 
spect of Eva. It could scarcely now be 
that she had any-claim to be considered a 
Campion. She was probably but a preco- 
cious im r altogether. To the very 
name of March she had no rightful preten- 
sion. She had relations in rather humble 
life, — Mrs. Dowlas’s style indicated no ex- 
alted position, — relations from whom she 
had absconded, and whom she had basely 
robbed ; and now, at what she thought a 
safe distance from the scene of such iniqui- 
ties, she was going to try a bolder feat of 
swindling. Perhaps the Campion preten- 
sions were only to be made a means of pur- 
chasing goods at Chelford and Bridgewater 
without the ceremony of paying. Perhaps 
old Mrs. Torring — and serve her right, at 
least — would be victimised at the proper 
opportunity. But there was another fact 
revealed, and on which Miss Varnish could 
not reflect so calmly. Miss March had 
spread her snares, and not quite unsuccess- 
fully, it would seem, for Murphy M‘Quanti- 

an; and Miss Varnish now hated her mur- 

erously —murderously! She easily rec- 


:onciled this with the same M‘Quantigan’s 
er the knowledge that Mur-! proposal to make way with Eva. 


hat 
she saw to be serious now. Miss 
arnish believed, just as Mrs. Ferrier had 


gaining no available counsel from the Irish- | understood, that the intrigue in Wales had 


man, poor Miss Varnish began to think that 
her only wise course was just to take no 
course; when, at about the end of the 
month, some tidings reached her, which 
revolutionised her thoughts and intentions 
altogether. 

is, as also you know, was the letter 
from Mrs. Ferrier, enclosing the testimonial 
to “ her niece’s” character, which had been 
sent by the implacable Mrs. Dowlas. Like 
Mrs. Ferrier herself, Miss Varnish now, in 
her turn, accepted this letter as true, and 
absorbed its every statement into her in- 





been carried to the full extent of dishonour- 
able passion. M‘Quantigan, in the semi- 
religious character now assumed by him, 
had a reputation to maintain, and an ex- 
posure might be his utter ruin; and am in- 
evitable exposure was very likely impend- 
ing. The death of the wretched young wo- 
man would alone ensure safety. 

Miss Varnish was as indignant with 
Eva's duplicity, as though her own career 
had been of the utmost transparency; and 
as shocked at her depravity, as though she 
had never forfeited the right of censuring 


most heart. The explanatory letter that others; and jealousy, above all, made her 
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utterly pitiless. She bent herself in earn- 
est to the contrivances now set on foot for 
getting rid of Miss March. What those 
contrivances were, you know in part al- 
ready, and, as far as may be needed, we will 
narrate the rest at no very wearisome 


— 
he plot now set in aetion required, for 
its safe, execution, the active, though uncon- 
scious aid of Eva herself. Therefore, it was 
needful that Miss Varnish should continue 
her visits to Mrs. Torring’s house. There- 
fore, the task of hiding the hatred which 
might soon be so largely gratified, was im- 
d on Eva’s enemy; and she verily 
proved herself equal to it. 

Eva thought she saw a change in Miss 
Varnish, when, just about the beginning of 
October, she paid her one of her now cus- 
tomary visits. She talked less; and, with 
only one exception, appeared to have laid 
aside her inquisitive spirit. That exception 
consisted in her asking Eva whether, while 
in Wales, she had ever encountered a Mr. 
Murphy M’Quantigan. At this unexpect- 
ed question, all the remembrance of that 
first miserable meeting rushed into Eva’s 
mind. The shame of having so much as 
believed this man to be her father, for only 
a few hours, was a matter not lightly to be 
thrown aside. And Eva made a blushing, 


hesitating answer, which might imply an 
affirmative. Miss Varnish naturally beheld 
in this a confirmation of what she had 
heard; and as far as depended on her, 


Eva’s fate was already decided. She took 
the first step in her fearful enterprise be- 
fore she quitted Mrs. Torring’s house that 
day. The outlines of the design’ had been 
settled, iff a carefully masked correspond- 
ence between herself and her Orange ally ; 
and the reader knows already what they 
were. How the details were to be wrought 
out, we proceed to tell in this place. 

“T am quite taken,” said Miss Varnish, 
on the day aforesaid, —“ I am quite taken 
with that glimpse one gets of the old church, 
out of your bedroom window ; it sets it in a 
light which I remember seeing no where 
else. I have been wondering whether, some 
day or other, you would let me attempt a 
slight sketch of the view.” 

“Certainly, any day you please, Miss 
Varnish ; — now, if you like.” 

“Oh! thank you, I fear it cannot be to- 
day ; I have not brought my materials; and 
I doubt if there would be the time. Cer- 
tainly, it is a beautiful day, and we shall be 
having the fogs soon. If I had thought 
you would be so prompt in obliging me —” 

“If you really think you would like to 
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take it to-day, I can furnish you with ma- 
terials.” : 

“Oh, you are kind!” answered Miss 
Varnish, in a tone which (but that it seem- 
ed so unlikely a thing), Eva would have 
said, was one of taunting irony. “ You are 
kind, Miss March. Well, perhaps I may 
have time to do it—let me look at my 
watch ; half-past three. Yes, well there’s 
nothing like doing a thing at once, and I'll 
take you at your very kind word.” — 

In a few minutes more, Miss Varnish was 
within Eva’s room, and seated at a small 
table, with pencil and drawing-paper be- 
fore her. 

“ Now, Miss March,” she said ; You'll not 
think me rude if I say that I would rather 
be alone? I’m such a wretched artist, that 
to have anybody near me would make me 
too nervous to do a stroke. I shan’t allow 
it to keep me here long.” : 

Separation from Miss Varnish was an in- 
fliction not quite too heavy to be borne; 
and Eva made no objection to leaving her 
alone. She had but just closed the door 
behind her, when Miss Varnish laid down 
the pencil she had taken in her hand, and 
threw her evil eyes all round the room. It 
was a room which would bear looking at. 
But criticism or taste had nothing to do 
with Miss Varnish’s scrutiny. In half a 
minute more, she stood up on her feet, and 
stealthily crept to the chimney-piece. There 
were to be on it, amongst a few other 
trifles, two sqWare-shaped bottles, of rather 
large size. One of them was partly filled 
with eau-de-Colagte. The other was, but 
for a few remaining drops of something, alto- 
gether empty. Miss Yarnish handled the 
empty bottle— measured with a strip of 
paper its thickness and its height, and took 
especial note of the carving upon it, which 
was neither profuse nor elaborate. 

Then she opened it, and sniffed at its in- 
side. ‘ Lavender-water,” she said; such 
(her nose informed her), had been that 
bottle’s contents. Then she laid it where 
she had found it; went back to the table 
near the window, and made some pretence 
of a drawing on her paper. Miss Varnish, 
without any kind of taste that way, had af- 
ter a fashion, learnt to draw at school; and 
she bungled a sort of sketch now. But, as 
soon as she felt it safe to do so, she 
— the bedroom, and rejoined Eva 

ownstairs. 

“TI must come again another day,” she 
said, “if you will extend your kindness so 
far as to allow me. I find the light not 
good. The afternoon is too far advanced. 
You really musn’t look at what I’ve done 
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to-day. I’m quite ashamed of it myself — 
Good-bye.” 

And Miss Varnish was gone for that day. 
She had come to Chelford on foot, and on 
foot she went back to Deverington. On 
her walk, she considered how her next step 
should be taken. 

“I might not get one altogether like it in 
Bridgewater,” she thought. ‘ Should I in- 
vent some excuse for going to Bath, or even 
to London, for the thing ? ” 

.“ No!” she-decided within herself, after 
a@ moment’s consideration. “No! nothing 
could be more unwise than to do anythin 
at which people might wonder, and which 
they might think of when the other wonder 
comes to pass. It can surely be obtained 
in Bridgewater.” 

And to Bridgewater she went the very 
next day. She purchased a bottle, greatly 
resembling that of which she had taken 
such especial notice in Eva’s room. She 
also bought a small quantity of lavender 
water. 


In a day or two, she again presented her-_ 


self at Mrs. Torring’s. She brought a 
small drawing portfolio, with a view to com- 

lete her sketch of the church, as beheld 
rom Eva’s own window. This she display- 
ed in the most open manner. She also 
‘ brought the bottle she had purchased, and 
which had been rinsed out with the lavender 
water. 
entirely out of sight. Once glone in the 
bedroom as before, she changed the bottles, 

lacing that which belonged to the room in 
er pocket, and leaving the other in its 
stead. They were alike in shape and size, 
bnt there was a difference in the workman- 
ship. Miss, Varnish very carefully compar- 
ed them, as she made the exchange. 

“Tf,” she thought, “that girl has noticed 
the bottle minutely, she may detect the 
change. Yet it isa thousand to one that 
she should. The idea if it did occur to her, 
would appear so very absurd. She would, 
most likel , set it down to a fault in her 
own memory ; and it’s most important that 
there should be something peculiar about 
the right bottle, and so, indeed, there is.” 

Then Miss Varnish made some apology 
for a sketch, went down stairs to Eva, and 
complained that her besetting face-ache had 
interfered with her further progress that 
day, and sat some time in the Seteasom 
with her cheek resting on her hand, in the 
natural attitude of pain. Some remedy or 
other was sugzested by Mrs. Torring, and 
administered by Eva; and Miss Varnish 
went away, hoping that the walk might do 
her good, which it appeared to do. 


This, instead of displaying, she kept 
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On Friday, the 10th of October, she call- 
ed again, just as Mrs. Torring and Eva 
were finishing their early dinner. The old 
lady left the two young ones in the draw- 
ing-room by themselves. Miss Varnish an- 
nounced herself as the bearer of an invita- 
tion from Mr Campion. 

“ Miss March,” she said, “ 1 was speaking 
to you the other day of the observatory at 
Deverington. You told me you had seen it 
already, so I know you must be of an as- 
tronomical turn of mind. Now on Monday 
next, there will be an occasion for putting 
the telescope to great use ; there is to be a 
total eclipse of the moon. Mr. Campion 
said he trusted you would waive all cere- 
mony (considering’ what an invalid poor 
Mrs. Campion is), and go there on Monday 
evening, to view the eclipse through the 
great telescope. Now do come !” 

There was something that inclined Eva 
to go, and something which inclined her to 
stop away. She did feel some curiosity to 
behold a house which ought very likely to 
have been her constant home. She did 
feel a desire to see Mr. Campion, who, with 
only her parents excepted, must be (as 
many proofs indicated) her very nearest 
relation. On the other hand, there might 
be something underhand in entering with 
an assumed name the house in which she 
might so soon be called to live in her real 
name. But she considered that cireum- 
stances, and not her own acts, had thrust 
the false name upon her; besides, however 
clear her right to inhabit Deverington Hall 
might be made, to be Miss Campion for life 
or for very long, was not exaetly pooerens 
to the programme of her inclination. An 
then she really would enjoy beholding, with 
such peculiar advantages, the spectacle pre- 

aring in the sky. She did not much like 
ss Varnish, but she thought Mrs: Torring’s 
censure of that lady so paeey unjust, that 
to try and like her had almost. assumed the 
aspect of a duty with Eva. So she express- 
ed her thanks for the proffered courtesy, 
and said she must consult Mrs. Torring. 

Miss Varnish looked anxious and alarm- 
ed. Again that puzzling wonder flashed 
through Eva’s mind. “What makes my 
company a matter of such apparent conse- 
quence to Miss Varnish? ” 

But without pursuing the thought any 
farther, she went and consulted Mrs. Tor- 
ring. ‘That lady begged she would act ac- 
cording to her own inclination, and express- 
ed her belief that it would be the better 
course to go. Now, although life at Chel- 
ford was very quietly happy with Eva, it 





would bear a little diversion; and on the 
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whole the visit to Deverington was rather a 
pleasant prospect than otherwise; so Eva 
came back into the drawing-room to say 
that she would accept the invitation. Miss 
Varnish said she was truly glad. Nor had 
she ever spoken with stricter truth in her 
life. 

“ Of course,” she now said, “ you cannot 
think of going home at night. You will 
sleep at the Hall? Mr. Campion would 
not hear of your driving home at such a 
late hour. it will be nearly. twelve before 
the eclipse will be anything like over.” 

There was a very good reason for re- 
maining the night at Deverington, and 
Eva accepted this corollary to the invita- 
tion at once. 

“ You will come to dinner?” Miss Var- 
nish went on. “I shall call for you between 
three and four, in the carriage. That will 
be better than walking. I was tired enough 
when I got home, the other day, I assure 
you.” 

“By the way,” said Eva, “I hope you 
have quite got rid of your face-ache.” 

“ Thank you, yes;” replied Miss Varnish, 


whose reminder of her last_visit had pro-| turn 


duced the question she wishéd for; “thank 
you, quite so, for the present. But I don’t 
know how soon it may come on again. Your 
inquiry puts me in mind, Miss March, of a 
very great favour I was going to ask of you. 
There is one thing alone which can do my 
complaint any good, and that thing I really 
don’t know how to get, except you will give 
me your charitable help in‘doing so. By 
charitable help, I don’t mean money, you 
know. But it would be a kindness if you 
would come to my reseue in the difficulty.” 

“ Certainly, if Ican. Pray tell me how ?” 

“Why, it sounds rather odd; but the 
only thing which at all relieves me is chlo- 
roform. Well, and Mr. Campion has the 
greatest prejudice against chloroform. I be- 
lieve he once had a fat friend who was killed 
by it. But that should hardly alarm such a 
poor thin creature as J am. However, Mr. 
Campion, as I said, has a horror of it, and 
the ggist here, the only man who sells it, 
is his tenant; and I know, if I went in and 
bought such a thing, I know that M. Ipececk 
would straightway inform his landlord, and 
I should have no peace — face-ache or no 
face-ache. Mr. Campion is the very best of 
men ; yet he has his little prejudices; and 
. is hard to be cut off from my only rem- 
edy.” 

“Very hard, indeed,” said Eva, with as 
genuine a sympathy as her eompanion could 
have desired. “ ‘Then you would wish me 
to buy it for you? I will, with pleasure.” 
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“Tf you will really be so very kind, per- 
haps you will come out with me now. I 
have some shopping to do besides.” 

Eva went up stairs and put on her things. 
Before they were out of doors, Miss Var- 
nish pulled out the square-shaped bottle, 
wrapped up in paper, only with the stopper 
uncovered and free. 

“ Please get this filled with chloroform, 
and it will last me a good long while. Here 
is the money — enough, I know — put it 
into your purse ; pockets are so unsafe. One 
thing I must rt aan of you; not to tell this 
to Mrs. Torring, nor to what’s-her-name — 
Patterson — the old lady’s so malicious, she’d 
like to give me face-ache to all eternity — 
I know she would.” 

“ Oh, you don’t understand Mrs. haa 
Tm sure. She would never hurt a single 
creature, with all her sharpness of tongue. 
But I needa’t say that neither she nor any- 
one else shall ever hear a word of it.” 

“Thank you exceeding] , Miss March. 
You'll relieve me of I don’t know how much 
suffering ; and perhaps I may one day have 
the power of doing you a kindness in re- 


They then went out into the town, and 
Eva, leaving her companion at the draper’s, 
went herself to the druggist’s, and purchas- 
ed the chloroform, as desired. She put the 
bottle into Miss Varnish’s hands, and before 
long, they pone for that day. It was cus- 
tomary at Deverington Hall for one of the 
servants to go to Chelford every Saturday. 
On the day after Miss Varnish’s visit, as 
just described, — a paragraph in the Stand- 
ard caught her eye. After musing over it 
for some minutes, she took a pair of scissors, 
and cut it out. Then, having rapidly dash- 
ed off a letter, she folded it in an enve- 
lope together with the newspaper extract. 
She did it hurriedly, for the usual time for, 
the Saturday’s expedition to Cuelford was 
all but come: and Mr. Champion was apt 
to grow very fidgetty and inquisitive, when 
household matters were in any way delayed ; 
to provoke curiosity, or to give rise to the 
ieea that any scheme was on foot, was just 
about the most imprudent course for Miss 
Varnish to take. So, to avoid any such 
thing, she caught hold of the first envelope 
which came to hand. It was a somewhat 
transparent one, and showed the printed 
characters within it. But could they have 
been read letter by letter, tuey would not 
have been likely to provoke suspicion in 
themselves. . 
She had been told by Mr. M’Quantigan 

thenceforth to address her letters to him, at 
Mrs. Ferrier’s ; which she did in this case ; 
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and she accompanied the servant, in order ; 


to post it at Chelford. 
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what curiously on the origin and nature of 
Miss Varnish’s feelings towards her. Only 


“There may be, or there may not be,” | now she had other ideas to fill her brain. 
she thought, “ a Sunday delivery at Leam-| She needed some presence of mind to ena- 


ington. But even if there is not, he will! 


most likely get this before he starts on Mon- 


day morning.” 
ow this letter missed the person to 


whom it was directed, and came to be open- 


ed by Mrs. Ferrier instead, is,known to our 
readers already. . 

On Monday afternoon, at the set time, 
Miss Varnish came in the carriage for Eva. 
The few things that Miss March required 
for the night were already packed, when her 
assiduous friend called. Miss Varnish re- 
minded her that the treat of the evening 
would involve a short nocturnal walk, to 
and from the observatory ; and counselled 
her to take the warmest wrapping her ward- 
robe afforded. 

“Come now,” she said; “let me go up- 
stairs with you, and give you my advice 
what, of all your things, you had best take. ” 

Upstairs they went together, and, at Miss 
Varnish’s recommendation, the choice was 
made. Then they went down, and having 
bade a good morning to Mrs. Torring, were 
about to enter the carriage. 

“ Bless me!” Miss Varnish suddenly ex- 
claimed. ‘ How stupid and careless I am! 
T’'ve left one of my gloves in your room. 
Let me go and get it. You won’t know 
where it is. Please just see that the things 
are safely placed in the carriage.” 

And the wily Emma scampered upstairs 
into Miss Marsh’s bedroom. She had verily 
and indeed left her glove there. She had 
left it on the mantlepiece, where stood the 
two square-shaped bottles. She snatched 
up the glove, poured the eau-de-cologne out 
of the bottle which contained it, into that 
“bottle she had purchased and placed there 

herself; and then popped the latter bottle 
into her bag, placing on the side where it 
stood, that bottle just emptied into it. But 
for this process, it might be too apparent, 
that the bottle supposed to be taken to Dev- 
erington by Eva, had been an empty one. 
Miss Varnish ran down stairs to the car- 
riage, uttered some penitential remarks on 
her own forgetfulness; and they drove off 
on their way to Deverington. She had 
arranged to call for Eva, be the weather 
what it might, for, as she justly said, there 
was, in any case, a hope of its clearing up 
in time for the eclipse in the evening. But 
it was a very bright, still day, and promised 
an uninterrupted view of the spectacle pre- 
ring. 
Eve would, perhaps, have meditated some- 
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ble her to meet, as an utter stranger, one 
whom she had every reason to regard as a 
near relation. Perhaps there would be 
something about her to arouse his curiosit 
and suspicion. Eva could only hope that it 
might not be so. With such thoughts, she 
reached Deverington Hall. It was a com- 
fortable, well-arranged house inside; but I 
do not know that there was anything in it 
calling for particular mention. if Miss Var- 
nish hid been assiduous in her attentions to 
Eva at Chelford, she was something more 
at Deverington. She not only insisted up- 
on showing the new guest her room, but 
would remain with her, and assist her in 
placing out her things for the night. Eva 
got over her introduction to Mr. Campion 
— well. —— nothing in Miss 

Jarch’s appearance awoke any peculiar in- 
terest in him. Mrs. Campion, he said, they 
would not see that evening; she was such a 
deplorable invalid. of society, we 
have remarked*before, was the great char- 
acteristic of that unfortunate woman’s mys- 
terious malady. 

They dined with no other company save 
the vicar and vicaress of Deverington. And 
when the appointed hour drew on, they ad- 

e observatory and beheld the 
sight, which the unclouded sky afforded 
them to perfection. At about half-past 
eleven they went in. Some supper reward- 
ed their long and patient devotion to the 
mental appetite ; and the vicar and his con- 
sort took their leave. Shortly after mid- 
night, the whole house was going, or gone 
to rest. The situation of Eva’s room it is 
fitting we should describe. 

Tt was at a considerable distance from 
that occupied by Miss Varnish, and stood 
near the head of a somewhat narrow stair- 
case, that led to a glass-door opening into 
the Italian garden. Inside the bedroom 
was a large closet, or small chamber, (which- 
ever you might like to call it), and the key 
the lock was on the bedroom side 
of the door. Eva was at once weary and 
wakeful; weary with the long evening, and 
wakeful with the many thoughts suggested 
to her by the strange coincidence of her 
finding a lodging in that house, of all others. 
She felt herself alternately dozing, and wak- 
ing again —she knew not how many times 
— until she fancied that some strange pres- 
ence was in her room. She was awake 
enough to be conscious of it; not awake 
enough at once to detect the truth or the 
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fallacy of her imagining. But presently, 
the haunting phantom took shape as well as 
sound. A face was looking into her own. 
Was it a face ever seen by her before? 
Was it the face of Mr. Murphy M’Quanti- 
an? It was Murphy M’Quantigan’s face, 
indeed. Murphy M'Quantigan’s face, with 
the sanctimonious mask torn away from it. 
There was now quite another look upon 

that face. It was a look which Eva 
never seen before, on any countenance 
which had gazed into hers. But she was 
aware at once what that look portended. 
It needed not the murderous attitude of his 
hands to interpret that look. 
* * * . . 

It was exactly at this instant, that Mrs. 
Ferrier, guided by the lamp which threw 
its yellow rays on the stairs, along with the 
whiter streaks of moonlight, found her way 
into this very chamber. 

She saw the man, whom she had taken 
for her trusted agent, bending over the bed, 
and commencing his horrid work in the way 
which Miss Varnish’s letter had prepared 
her to anticipate. On the table, hard b 
the bed, stood a square-shaped bottle, wit 
the stopper removed. In one and the same 


moment, Mrs. Ferrier threw the bottle crash- 
ing to the ground, and with a cry of horror 
and fear arrested the murderer in the work 


he had already begun. 

It was startling enough to find himself 
interrupted in a deed towards which, as he 
thought, his way had been smoothed beyond 
all possible interference. But when he 
looked round, and saw who had come so 
suddenly upon the scene; when he saw the 
very woman from whom he not only believed 
himself separated by more than a hundred 
miles, but on whose very behalf he was do- 
ing the deed ; the astonishment utterly pros- 
trated him, and he knew not what he should 
say, nor what he should do. Bewildered 
more than on any former occasion of his life, 
he rushed out of the room at once ; ‘but not 
by the door at which he had entered it. 

Mrs. Ferrier turned, in an agony of anx- 
iety, to the bed on which the intended viec- 
tim was lying. 

“Miss March! Speak to me, for God’s 
sake! Tell me if you are hurt! Oh! have 
I come too late, after all ?” 

Eva was not hurt. The fumes of the chlo- 
roform, which the ruffian had forced her to 
inhale, had not had time so much as to take 
away her senses, still less to take them away 
beyond recovery, and she was now broad 
awake. 

“ No, I am not hurt at ali. Can it be Mrs. 
Ferrier ?” 
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“ Yes, indeed ; I am that guilty, miser- 
able woman. Oh! Miss March, I have giv- 
en you but little occasion to look upon me 
as a friend, I bitterly, bitterly know ! But, 
indeed, as I hope for mercy after all, I am 
come to save you now!” 

“ But what isit ? What was it? I dream- 
ed just now that a strange man had come 
in.” 

“ Oh, it was no dream of yours. Heaven 
ity and forgive me! It was no dream. He 
as just gone out at that door. 

“ That door?” asked Eva, her eye obey- 
ing the direction of Mrs. Ferrier’s finger. 
And then, a sudden impulse suggesting the 
safest course, she sprang off the bed, and 
turned the key in the oor by which Mr. * 
Murphy had darted into the inner room. 
A loud and deep curse from within bore wit- 
ness to the wisdom of her hasty action. On 
the table the Irishman had laid a life-pre- 
server. This Eva took into her hands. 

“ Shall we alarm the house ?” she said 
to her deliverer. 

““Yes;— oh, stay! no, no! Let us get 
out of it as soon as we can. You have more 
enemies than one in this house, I know. If you 
do not distrust me too much to go with me 
—and I well deserve yéu should — let us 
f° quietly away I can show you how; and 

have a gig in waiting that will take us to 
Bridgewater. Let us get quickly out of this 
murderous place.” 

* Don’t be afraid, Mrs. Ferrier; we are 
two women, and there is help at hand. But 
I would rather not remain here. I will go 
with you at once.” And, after a very hasty 
toilet, Miss March was ready to accompany 
the elder lady out of the house. A few 
growling curses were heard at intervals from 
the large closet ; hut otherwise the prisoner 
gave no sign. Mrs. Ferrier was horribly 
afraid of meeting a second enemy on the 
stairs. But nothing of the kind occured, 
and they went out of the house as one of 
them had lately entered it. They found 
their way through the shrubbery and into 
the wood. At the gate the gig was wait- 
ing as desired. 

“TI must take this young lady with me 
somehow,” Mrs. Ferrier said; “ but I do 
not mind what I pay you.” 

The gig was a broad one, and would con- 
tain three without any great inconvenience. 
So they were presently all seated in it, and 
the driver inquired which way they purposed 
going. 

Mrs. Ferrier consulted Miss March, who 
declared for Chelford. So to Chelford, and 
not to Bridgewater, they went. Mrs. Fer- 
rier had horrid fears as to the desperate steps 
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to which their baffled enemies might even 
now betake themselves. But they drove 
on without interruption. The whole inter- 
val between Mrs. Ferrier’s arrival at that 

te in the wood, and her return with Miss 

rch, had not comprised more than fifteen 
minutes. They drove to Chelford, and 
stopped at the Calf’s Head, the most respect- 
able inn of the place. 

“ Ask for a room, or rooms for the night,” 
said Mrs. Ferrier to the driver. “ Tell them 
we will give any money, if they will but 
take us in.” 

So the landlord, and landlady, and infe- 
rior functionaries of the inn, were knocked 
up, and a room was got ready. If the peo- 
ple grumbled a little at so unwonted a sum- 
mons at half-past one in the morning, I only 
know that they did not grumble when Mrs. 
Ferrier took her leave on the following day. 
The driver, after his adventurous expedition, 
was dismissed in a way which made the phe- 
nomenon of a lunar eclipse a joyful remem- 
brance for all future time. At last, Mrs. 
Ferrier and Eva were alone in the room in 
which a fire had been lighted, and on the 
sofas of which they would pass the night. 

“Let us now thank God,” Mrs. Ferrier 
said, “for having saved you from a fearful 
death, and me from a dreadful crime.” 

And they paid the tribute of their thanks 
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together ; after that they fell into conver- 


sation. 
_ Now, Miss March,” said Richard’s 
mother ; “ I must tell you all the deep, dee 
guilt, which attaches to me. It is true, 
never intended so horrid a thing as was all 
but perpetrated an hour ago. But I have 
been fearfully wicked, nevertheless, and I 
deserve to forfeit the esteem of every good 
rson, and the affection of my son, which 
indeed, I fear is lost to me for ever.” 

“ Oh, no, indeed, Mrs. Ferrier. There 
you are mistaken.” 

“ Richard will abhor me, when he hears 
all I have now to tell you. Unless — unless, 
indeed, you could be so much more merciful 
than I deserve, as to refrain from telling 
him.” 

“Mrs. Ferrier, I should never like to 

romise concealment from him. But there 
is surely another alternative. You need 
not tell anything to me, and then I shall 
have nothing to conceal from him.” 

* Oh, if I could be silent! But I dare 
not. I feel as though nothing but a full 
confession could atone for my exceeding 

ilt.” 

“. Believe me, Mrs. Ferrier, you would 
inflict great sorrow upon me, in saying any- 
thing Sich forced Se to bea pean be- 
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tween yourself and—and Richard. I 
think*I know all for which you have any 
cause to blame yourself. You were op- 

to Richard’s intentions. There’s not 
a mother in the world, who would not have 
sought much better things for him. You 
were led to confide your feelings to some 
one who traded on your confidence, and 
whose own evil thoughts impelled him to 
— everyone as wicked as himself. 
And, as soon as you saw how atrociously 
your trust had been abused, you did band 
utmost to prevent any mischief ; — and, as 
you see, you entirely succeeded.” 

“Indeed, that is true, Miss March. In- 
deed, all that, in substance, is the whole 
truth. And can you really forgive my bit- 
ter o — to your happiness ?” 

“ Oh, Mrs. Ferrier, how unreasonable it 





would be in me to think that such a thin 
was likely to be welcome to you! But 
hoped all along I might show you in time 
that I was at least endeavoring not to be 
quite unworthy of him.” 

“ Well, Miss March ; this to me has been 
a night of great and undeserved mercies. 
Never, I would hope, will it be remembered 
by me, without my thanking the Great De- 
liverer of all. But I owe some thanks to 
you for your forbearance, beyond my ut- 
most deserts. Will you, now, come home 
with me to Leamington to-morrow ; and let 
me send for Richard to join us ?” 

Eva said she would joyfully accede to 
the plan; if Mrs. Torring would but con- 
sent to a parting somewhat sudden and un- 
ceremonious; and then they had much 
more conversation. Eva explained who 
Mr. M’Quantigan was, and whence had 
arisen that intercourse, which had been so 
hastily and maliciously interpreted by Mrs. 
Dowlas. She also explained what had in- 
spyed that lady with such angry feelings ; 
and Eva ventured so far, as to hint that 
she had a hope —a certainty she dared not 
yet call it—that, in point of birth, she 
might prove no unworthy wife of Richard. 
Mrs. Ferrier could only say, again and 
again, that she had now no other wish than 
to show her sorrow for the past misunder- 
standing. 

At an early hour next day, they called 
upon Mrs. Torring. She jumped at once 
to the conclusion, unwarranted as yet by 
any positive evidence, that that Miss Var- 
nish was at the bottom of it all. Mrs. Fer- 
rier confessed to the old lady how averse 
she had been to her son’s connection with 
Eva, and how greatly she longed to atone 
for her unjust dislike. Mrs. Torring roundly 





told the lady that she had acted like a 
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eat fool; but she offered no obstacle in 
way of her present wishes. : 

An affectionate leave was taken by Eva 
of Mrs. Torring, and a yet more affection- 
ate one of Mary ; and they drove together 
to the station shortly after ten o'clock. 
While they were taking their seats, they 
heard one or two persons on the platform 
discoursing, in a somewhat animated tone, 
upon some unknown event which had hap- 
pened at a Hall. Eva guessed 
that her sudden departure had provoked 
notice and curiosity, and very glad she felt 
that she was at once to be borne away out 
of that ominous neighborhood. Yet her 
ess was awrong one. Not herdeparture, 
ut a de re of another and more 





striking kind had been the news of that 
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morning. Something had happened at the 
Hall, which left no wonder to spare for her 
really unaccountable behaviour. But the 
train was on its way, ere yet she could dis- 
cover her mistake. 

Mrs. Ferrier is a happy woman. now. 
And anybody who became the enemy of 
Eva would find in her mother-in-law, the 
very fiercest opponent — Richard) 
that could be given him. And that night 
of the total colipes has no more prolonged 
its shadows on her spirit, than the shadow 
of the earth could continue to obscure the 
brightness of our moon. 

ut it left its traces on her mortal body, 
notwithstanding. She went out of that 
terrible night with her hair as white as 
snow. ’ 





How NewsPaPers ARE CoNFISCATED IN 
France. Under the rule of Napoleon, news- 
papers have always been regarded as bombshells 
that may blow up the Empire. Accordingly, 
whenever, a public journal printed anything un- 
pleasant to the Emperor, it was seized, and the 
person to whom it was sent and the agent who 
meant to sell it never saw a copy of the offen- 
sive number. The Journal des Debats recently 
ventured to print an exposure of the systematic 
confiscation of English, Belgian and German 
papers, which has been carried on uninterrupt- 
edly in France for the last fifteen years. The 
Augsbury Gazette and the London Saturday Re- 
view have been the chief sufferers. The Inde- 
pendance Belge has been excluded for whole 
months at a time. The Journal de Geneve, 
which is daily distributed at Lyons, is not suf- 
fered to reach its Paris subscribers on an aver- 


age more than once a week. Punch is repeat-| 


edly deemed too strong for France, and nine of 
every ten numbers are confiscated, and even the 
Illustrated London News was kept back for twen- 
ty-four hours in Jan on account of an en- 
graving of the night féte of the Skating Club. 
A Spanish paper, written in French — La Bid- 
assoa — having been seized for several months’ 
ranning, on account of its political summary, 
lately replaced the offending article by a wood- 
cut representing the good ship Bidassoa “ in 
quarantine before Bayonne.” The American 

rs, when they are not seized, are generally 

etained for twenty-four hours. 
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ARTEMUS WARD. 


Is he gone toa land of no laughter, 
This man that made mirth for us all ¢ 
Proves death but a silence hereafter 
From the sounds that delight or appal ? 
Once closed, have the lips no more duty, 
No more pleasure the exquisite ears; ° 
Has the heart done o’erflowing with beauty, 
As the eyes have with tears ? 


II. 
Nay, if aught be sure, what can be surer 
that Earth’s good decays not with 
Earth ? 

And of all the heart’s springs noné are purer 
Than the 7 4 of the fountains of Mirth. 
He that sounds them has pierced the heart’s 

hollows, 
The places where tears are and sleep ; 
For the foam-flakes that dance in life’s shallows 
Are wrung from life’s deep. 


11. 

He came with a heart full of 

From the glad-hearted world of the West, — 
Won our laughter, but not with mere madness, 

Spake and joked with us, not in mere jest ; 
For the pain in our heart lingered after, 

When the merriment died from our ears, 
Aad those that were loudest in laughter 

Are silent in tears. 


oper 


J. R. 
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From the Relectic Review. 
‘AMERICAN POETS. 


A BovauEt of American poets, com d 
of flowersnew and old, comes to our hand. 
(olden Leaves from the American Poets. 
Collected by John W. S. Howes. 
Introductory Essay. By Alexander Smith. 
(Warne and Co.) —This is perhaps thé 
best little, portable volume of selections 
from American poetry. There is a very 
mournful interest attaching to it, as it con- 
tains the. last literary essay of Alexander 
Smith. Selections are so ly a matter 
of taste and temperament, that it is perhaps 
no reflection upon the judiciousness of the 
hand which has presided over the compila- 
tion, to say that we regret the absence of 
many which appear to us very superior to 
snme of those quoted. It is, however, a 
very beautiful little volume; and, as we 
have said, of its kind, the best, although 
probably largely indebted to Griswold’s 
much larger work. Very beautiful, its au- 
thor’s most adventurous but most perfect 
effort, is The Picture of St. John. By Bay- 
ard Taylor. . (Ticknor and Fields.) — The 
story, as in most lengthy poems, perhaps, is 
very slight. A mere bit of canvas, on 
which to outline forms of grace, and to lay 
on colours, moving the heart by their hu- 
man beauty and fitness; the story is of the 
love of an artist for woman and child. The 
author, in his evolution of the phases of 
story and character, treads along what we 
always feel to-be a a way. We like 
art of all kinds to keep the great human 
and divine highway. The scenery of the 
story is near Florence, among the hills and 
forésts of Italy; there the writer reveals 
“ the fret of time, and the frowns of circum- 
stance ” — a story of love and sorrow. 


The House of Life hath many chambers. He 
Who deems his mansion built, a dreamer vain, 
A tottering shell inhabits, and shall see 

The ruthless years hurl down his masonry ; 
While they who plan but as they slowly gain, 
Where that which was gives that which is to be 
Its form and symbols, build the house divine, — 
Ia life a temple, and in death a shrine! 


The measure of the poem has a flow of 
considerable freshness, and of even more 
sweetness. He has thrown many new, 
rich, pictorial adjectives into his verses; 
that power the poet has of so using the ad- 
jective, that it becomes a window through 
which is presented a new picture. There 
is so uniform a beauty in the verses, that 
we can quote scarcely anything as marking 


With an' 





re-eminent excellence on this or that page. 
e following verses, in which the artist 
recites the death of Clelia, will perhaps 
furnish our readers with an idea of the 
music and the pathos we have marked as 
the characteristics of the poem. In the 
visions of her death-bed, she says : — 


“ How still they lie, the olive-sandalled slopes, 

The gardens and the towers! But floating 
o’er 

Their shaded sleep, lo! some diviner shore, 

Deep down the bright, unmeasured distance, 


opes 
Its: breathing valleys: wait for me! I haste, 
But am not free: till morning let me taste 
The last regret of faithful love once more, 
Then shall I walk with thee yon lilied floor!” 


The bright Thing fled, the moon went down 
the west. : 

Long lay she silent, sleepless ; nor might I 

Break with a sound the hush of ecstacy, 

The strange, unearthly peace, till from his rest 

The child awoke with soft, imploring cry : 

Then she, with feeble hands outreaching, laid 

His little cheek to hers, and softly made 

His murmurs cease upon her mother-breast. 


My trance dissolved at once, and falling prone 
Tn agony of tears, as falls a wave 

With choked susurrus in some hollow cave, 
Brake forth my life’s lament and bitter moan. 
I shook —_ passionate grief: I murmured: 

ci ta ! 

Have I not does to give thee back thine own ? 
False was the token, false!” She answered : 


“ 


ay, 
It says, Farewell! and yonder dawns the day.”’ 


No more! I said farewell: withdrawn afar, 
Still faintly came to me, its clasping shore, 
When morning drowned the wintry morning- 


star, 
Her ebbing life; then paused —and came no 
ore! 


m 
And blue the mocking sky, and loud the roar 
Of loosened waters, leaping down the glen : 
The songs of children and the shouts of men 
Flouted the awful Shadow at my door! 


And chill my heart became, a sepulchre 

Sealed with the sudden ice of frozen tears : 

I sat in stony calm, and looked at her, 

Flown in the brightness of her beauteous years, 

And not a pulse with conscious sorrow beat ; 

Nor, when they robed her in her winding-sheet, 

Did any pang my silent bosom stir, 

But pat like bligs, seemed of the things that 
were. 


With cold and changeless face beside her grave 
I stood, and coldly heard the shuddering sound 
Of coffin-echoes, smothered underground : 

The tints I marked, the mournful mountains 


gave, — 
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Faces and garments of the throngs around, — 

The sexton’s knotted hands, the light and shade 

That strangely through the moving colors 
layed, — 

So, feeling dead, Art’s habit held me bound ! 


My body moved in its mechanic course 

Of soulless functions: thought and passion 
ceased, . 

Or blindly stirred with undirected force, — 

A weary trance, which only Time decreased 

By slow reductions ; though the blunted sense 

Sought in its loss of grief a new remorse. 

(As love lay dead in blank indifference, ) 

And courted pain, to draw some comfort 
thence ! 


In The Vision of Sir Launfal. By James 
Russell Lowell. With Illustrations by S. 
Eytinge, Junr. (Boston: ‘Ticknor and 
Fields.) — Some English criticisms appear 
to have forgotten to recognize one of the 
earliest poems of the now more celebrated 
Mr. Biglow; the present edition of this 
not very remarkable piece, is a most grace- 
ful and beautiful little volume. The illus- 
trations are pretty and effective, they are 
like the words they accompany, pleasantly 
graphic, but not especially striking; the 
poet and his sketcher have used one of the 
fine old myths of the Middle Ages, to point 
the great lesson of practical Christianity. 
It is one of the stories of the search so 
many knights undertook for the Holy Grail 
— the cup with which the Lord celebrated 
the last supper with His disciples. He only 
finds the cup and drinks of it, who loves 
and ministers to the wronged and the 
wretched, thus, every soul may seek and 
find, and not in great enterprises, but in 
lowly duties of love and faith. 


Not only around our wr 

Doth heaven with all its splendors lie ; 
Daily, with souls that cringe and plot, 
We Sinais climb, and know it not ; 


Over our manhood bend the skies ; 

Against our fallen and traitor lives 
The,great winds utter prophecies ; 

With our faint hearts the mountain strives, 
Its arms outstretched, the druid wood 

Waits with its benedicite ; 
And to.our age’s drowsy blood 

Still shouts the inspiring sea. 
Farth gets its price for what Earth gives us ; 

The beggar is taxed for a corner to die in ; 
The priest hath his fee who comes and shrives 

. Us, 

We mn for the the graves we lie in ; 
At the devil’s booth are all things sold, 
Each ounce of dross costs its ounce of gold ; 
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For a cap and bells our lives we pay, 
Bubbles we earn with a whole soul’s tasking : 
*Tis heaven alone that is given away, 
*Tis only God may be had for the asking, 
There is no price set on the lavish summer, 
And June may be had by the poorest comer. 


Sir Launfal set forth, apparently with 
pious purposes, to find the holy cup with 
mail and spear — young, rich, and brave. 


“My golden spurs now bring to me, 
And bring to me my richest mail, 
For to-morrow I go over land and sea 

In search of the Holy Grail ; 
Shall never a bed for me be spread, 
Nor shall a pillow be under my head, 
Till I begin my vow to keep ; 
Here on the rushes will I sleep, 
And perchance there may come a vision true 
Ere day create the world anew.” 
Slowly Sir Launfal’s eyes grew dim, 
Slumber fell like a cloud on him, 
And into his soul the vision flew. 


But alas : — 


As Sir Launfal made morn through the dark- 
some gate, 
He was ware of a leper, crouched by the 


same, 
Who begged with his hand, and moaned as he 


sate ; 
And a loathing over Sir Launfal came, 
The sunshine went out of his soul with a thrill, 
The flesh ’neath his armour did shrink and 
crawl, 
And midway its leap his heart stood still 
Like a frozen waterful ; 
For this man, so foul and bent of stature, 
Rasped harshly against his dainty nature, 
And seemed the one blot on the summer morn, — 
So he tossed him a piece of gold in scorn : 


The leper raised not the gold from the dust : 
“ Better to me the poor man’s crust, 
Better the blessing of the poor, 
Though I turn me empty from his door ; 
That is no true alms which the hand can hold ; 
He gives nothing but worthless gold 
ho gives from a sense of duty ; 
But he who gives a slender mite, 
And gives to that which is out of sight, 

That thread of the all-sustaining Beauty 
Which runs through all and doth all unite, — 
The hand cannot clasp the whole of his alms, 
The heart outstretches its eager palms, 

For a god goes with it and makes it store 
To a ay was starving in darkness be- 
ore.” 


But Sir Launfal returned to his castle, a 
desolate, disappointed man. He was dis- 
—— of his old walls, and another earl 

eld his festivities there; and yet in losing 
everything, he gained the cbject of. his. 


. 
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search. Emptied of pride, he had gained 
tenderness and charity; he was a poor un- 
armed man, but he met the leper again by 
the old gate. 


Sir Launfal turned from his own hard gate, 
For another heir in his earldom sate ; 
An old, bent man, worn out and frail, 
He came back from seeking the Holy Grail ; 
Little he recked of his earldom’s loss, 
No more on his surcoat was blazoned the cross, 
But deep in his soul the sign he wore, 
The alge of the suffering and the poor. 

. . * * 


“ For Christ’s sweet sake, I beg an alms ;” — 

The happy camels may reach the spring, 

But Sir Launfal sees naught save the grewsome 
thing, 

The Leper, lank as the rain-blanched bone, 

That cowered beside him, a thing as lone 

And white as the ice-isles of Northern seas 

In the desolate horror of his disease. 

And Sir Launfal said, — “‘ I behold in thee 

An image of Him who died on the tree ; 

Thou also hast had thy crown of thorns, — 

Thou also hast had the world’s buffets and 
scorns, — 

And to thy life were not denied 

The wounds in the hands and feet and side : 

Mild Mary’s Son, acknowledge me ; 

Behold, ugh him, I give to thee!” 


Then the soul of the leper stood up in his eyes 

And looked at Sir Launfal, and straightway he 

Remembered in what a haughtier guise 

He had flung an alms to leprosie, 

When he caged his young life up in gilded 
mail : 

And set forth in search of the Holy Grail. 

The heart within him was ashes and dust; 

‘He parted in twain his single crust, 

He broke the ice on the streamlet’s brink, 

And gave the leper to eat and drink ; 

Twas a mouldy crust of coarse brown bread, 

*Twas water out of a wooden bowl, — 

Yet with fine wheaten bread was the leper fed, 

And ’twas red wine he drank with his thirsty 
soul, 


As Sir Launfal mused with a downcast face, 
A light shone round about the place ; 
The leper no longer crouched at his side, 
But stood before him glorified, 
Shining and tall and fair and straight 
As the pillar that stood by the Beautiful 
Gate 


Himeelf the Gate whereby men can 
Enter the temple of God in Man. 


His words were shed softer than leaves from the 


ine 
-And they fell on Sir Launfal as snows on the 


rine, 
Which mingled their softness and quiet in one 
‘With the shaggy unrest they float down. upon ; 
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And the voice that was calmer than silence 


said, 
“Lo it is I, be not afraid ! 
In many climes, without avail, 
Thou hast spent thy life for the Holy Grail ; 
Behold it is here, — this cup which thou 
Didst fill at the streamlet for me but now; 
This crust is my body broken fur thee, 
This water His blood that died on the tree ; 
The Holy Supper is kept, indeed, 
In whatso we share with another’s need, — 
Not that which we give, but what we share, — 
For the gift without the giver is bare ; 
Who bestows himself with his alms feeds 


three, 
Himself, his hungering neighbour, and me.” 


Sir Launfal awoke as from a swound : — 
“The Grail in my castle here is found ! 
Hang my idle armor up on the wall, 

Let it be the spider’s banquet-hall ; 

He must be fenced with stro’ mail 
Who would seek and find the Holy Grail.” 


The story is very slight; but the reader 
will be a to perceive in it the consis- 
tency of Mr. Lowell with the famous author 
of the Biglow papers; the sentiment of the 
delicate poet of the fancy harmonises with 
scorching and scathing words ef the satirist 
— they plead for the same ¢ human and 
divine truth in different forms and ways; 
and we have leasure in introduci 
this lovely and loveable volume to our wen | 
ers. 


WE can searcely call Flower de Luce, By 
H. W. Longfellow. (Routledge and Sons), 
a volume. It is a little collection of Mr. 
Longfellow’s later pieces; they do not show 
the poet in any new lights, or new modes of 
metre, but they present the same distinct 
individuality, which seems to us the charac- 
teristic of most that he has done. We are 
afraid that we cannot think so contempti- 
bly of Mr. Longfellow as modern criticism 
demands, as represented in recent notices 
of his verse in The Saturday Review, Spec- 
tator, &c., &c. It is the fashion now, we be- 
lieve, in most circles, to rate him at a lowly 
standard, and to speak of his poems as com- 
mon-place. We believe the truth ig, Mr. 
Longfellow’s popularity, for the last quarter 
of a century, has created this very sense of 
the common-place of many of his verses. 
His mode of setting is almost always marked 
by individual emphasis; while it is no doubt 
true, that he has an almost funny way of 
allowing his fancy to run away with him, 
calling up a succession of pictures out of ev- 
ery subject or thing upon which he sets his 
mind or his finger. this in The Grain 
of Sand, The Visions in the Rope-walk, &c., 
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&e., but these are not unpoetical ; while the 
same liveliness of fancy on the Old Bridge 
over the Pegnitz, in Nuremberg, stirs us, we 
confess, quite as much as one of Macaulay’s 
lyrics. This mannerism, in the little thing 
before us, is manifest in The Bells of Lynn, 
heard at Nahant, and perhaps more strik- 
ingly still in the — © 


THE WIND OVER THE CHIMNEY. 


See, the fire is sinking low, 
Dusky red the embers glow, 

While above them still I cower, 
While a moment more I linger, 
Though the clock, with lifted finger, 

Points beyond the midnight hour. 


Sings the blackened log a tune 
Learned in some forgotten June 
From a schoolboy at his play, 
When they both were young together, 
Heart of youth and summer weather 
Making all their holiday. 


And the night-wind rising, hark } 
How above there in the dark, 

In the midnight and the snow, 
Ever wilder, fiercer, nder, 
Like the trumpets of Iskander, 

All the noisy chimneys blow ! 


Every quivering tongue of flame 
s to murmur some great name, 
Seems to say to me, “ Aspire ! ” 
But the night-wind answers, “ Hollow 
Are the visions that you follow, 
Into darkness sinks your fire! ” 


Then the flicker of the blaze 
Gleams on volumes of old days, 
Written by masters of the art, 
Loud through whose majestic pages 
RoHs the melody of , 
Throb the harp-strings of the heart, 


And again the tongues of flame 
Start exulting and exclaim : 

“ These are prophets, bards, and seers ; 
In the horoscope of nations, 
Like ascendant constellations, 

They control the coming years.” 


But the night-wind cries : “‘ Despair! 
Those who walk with feet of air 
Leave no long-enduring marks ; 
At God’s forges incandescent 
Mighty hammers beat incessant, 
hese are but the flying sparks. 


“ Dust are all the hands that wrought ; 
Books are sepulchres of thought ; 

The dead laurels of the dead 
Rustle for a moment only, 
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Suddenly the flame sinks down ; 
Sink the ramours of renown ; 

And alone the night-wind drear 
Clamours louder, wilder, vauger, -- 
‘*? Tis the brand of Meleager 

Dying on the hearth-stone here!” 
And I answer, —“‘ Though it be, 
Why should that discomfort me ? 

No endeavour is in vain ; 

Its reward is in the doing, 
And the rapture of pursuing 
Is the prize the vanquished gain. 


Well, Mr. Longfellow has written far better 
things; but in any way, “common place” 
does not seem to us to serve his attributes 
and position asa poet. But, certainly, there 
is no knowing what these, his critics, might 
do if they tried, and infinitely lofty powers 
— eagles of song, for instance, cannot be 
expected to have much complacency for 
grasshopper songsters. We hoped there 
was truth in the long-spread report, that he 
was engaged in translating Dante; we fear 
that it may mean little more than that he 
has been engaged in some such little sketches 
and studies as those in this little volume — 
studies of the Divinia Comedia — here are 
one or two : — 


STUDIES: IN ANCIENT CATHEDRALS. 


How strange the sculptures that adorn these 
towers ! 
This crowd of statues, in whose folded sleeves 
Birds build their nests; while canopied with 
leaves 
Parvis and portal bloom like trellised bowers, 
And the vast minster seems a cross of flowers! 
But fiends and dragons on the gargoyled 


eaves 
Watch the’ dead Christ between the living 
thieves, 
And, underneath, the traitor Judas lowers ! 
Ah! from what agonies of heart and brain, 
What exultations trampling on despair, 
_ What tenderness, what tears, what hate of 


wrong, 
|. What gesiisaiate outery of a soul in pain, 
Uprose this poem of the earth and air, 
This medixval miracle of song ! 


I enter, and I see thee in the gloom 
Of the long aisles, O poet saturnine! 
And strive to make my steps keep pace with 


thine. 
The air is filled with some unknown perfume ; 
The congregation of the dead make room 
For thee to pass; the votive tapers shine ; 
Like rooks that haunt Ravenna’s groves of 


pine 
The hovering echoes fly from tomb to tomb. 
From the confessionals I hear arise 





Like the withered leaves in lonely 
Churchyards at some passing tread. 


Rehearsals of forgotten tragedies, 
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And lamentations from the crypts below ; 
And then a voice celestial, that begins 
With the pathetic words, “ Although your 


sins 
As scarlet be, ” and ends with “‘ as the snow.” 


I lift mine eyes, and all the windows blaze 
With forms of saints and holy men who died, 
Here martyred and hereafter gloritied ; 

And the great Rose upon its leaves displays 
Christ’s Triumph, and the angelic roundelays 
With splendour upon _——_ multiplied ; 

And Beatrice again at Dante’s side 
No more rebukes, but smiles her words of 
praise. 

And then the organ sounds, and unseen choirs 

Sing the old Latin hymns of peace and 
. ove, 
And benedictions of the Holy Ghost; 

And the melodious bells among the spires 
O’er all the house-tops and through heaven 

above 


Proclaim the elevation of the Host! 


We surely wish Mr. Longfellow would 
bend himself to the translation of Dante. We 
fancy he has all the requisites for the pro- 
duction of what, in that case, would affect 
us like a new and equal poem. 


_ ANOTHER, and to us, a fresh volume of 
American verse, comes to us with a very 
timely title. Snow Bound ; a Winter Idyll, 
with five Photographic Illustrations taken 

om American Scenery. By John Green- 
leaf Whittier. (Alfred Bennett). We al- 
ways J nerve with pleasant expectations, 
Mr. Whittier’s true, tender, fresh and flow- 
ing verses. Here we have a portrait of 
the amiable and admirable author; but the 
photographs are not so clear and distinct as 
the verses; they tell the story, always an 
attractive one, of household life among the 
snows. “A Flemish picture of old days,” 
a picture of old American farm-house life 
—limned by the tender pencil of a poet’s 
memory, abounding in sweet pathetic 
touches; bright flashes of firelight and 
leaden-coloured cloud shades; life indoors 
and out; the snow becomes to the bright 
vision of the author “ A weird palimpsest,” 
and he sees the life beneath the monotonous 
and obscuring snow wreath :— 


Who hath not learned, in hours of faith, 
The truth to flesh and sense unknown, 
That Life is ever lord of Death, 
And Love can never lose its own ! 


There is rich felicity of description in 
these easy happy verses ; they flow as freely 
as a river; and, like the waters of some 
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quiet inland river, they soothe, rest, and 
engage : — 


So all night long the storm roared on; 
The morning broke without a sun ; 
In tiny spherule traced with lines 
Of Nature’s geometric signs, 
In starry flake, and pellicle, 
All day the hoary meteor fell ; 
And, when thé second morning shone 
We looked upon a world unknown, 
On nothing we could call our own. 
Around the glistening wonder bent 
The blue walls of the firmament, 
No cloud above, no earth below, — 
A universe of sky and snow ! 
The old familiar sights of ours 
Took marvellous shapes’ strange domes and 
towers 
Rose up where sty or corn-crib stood, 
Or garden-wall, or belt of wood ; 
A smooth white mound the brush-pile showed, 
A fenceless drift what once was road ; 
The bridle-post an old man sat 
With loose-flung coat and high cocked hat ; 
The well-curb had a Chinese roof ; 
And even the long sweep, high aloof, 
In its slant splendor, seemed to tell 
Of Pisa’s leaning miraele. 
* * * * 
All day the gusty north-wind bore 
The loosening drift its breath before ; 
Low circling round its southern zone, 
The sun through drizzling snow-mist shone. 
No church-bell lent its Christian tone 
To the savage air, no social smoke 
Curled over woods of snow-hung oak, 
A solitude made more intense 
By dreary voiced elements, 
The shrieking of the mindless wind, 
The moaning tree-boughs swaying blind, 
And on the glass the unmeaning beat 
Of ghostly finger-tips of sleet. 
Beyond .the circle of our hearth 
No welcome sound of toil or mirth 
Unbound the spell, and testified 
Of human life and thought outside. 
We mired that the sharpest ear 
The buried brooklet could not hear, 
The music of whose liquid lip 
Had been to us companionship, 
And, in our lonely life, had grown 
To have an almost human tone. 


Who they were who sat round the fire, 
that snow-bound winter time, and thoughts 
of where they are now, and of the changed 
world they have left behind them: what 
stories were told in those days, what books 
were read : — 


From painful Sewell’s ancient tome, 
Beloved in every Quaker home, 

Of faith firewinged by martyrdom, 

Or Chalkley’s Journal, old and quaint, — 
Gentlest of skippers, rare sea-saint ! 
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Such is the tale the poet tells in his 
“ Life’s late afternoon;” with a deep love 
of, and clear insight into, nature’s ways and 
teachings, Christian hope “ ful) of im- 
mortality,” lightening all his verses; a beau- 
tiful poem for any time, a song of faith and 
hope, especially appropriate for winter time. 


Clasp, Angel of the backward look 
_ And folded wings of ashen gray 
And voice of echoes far away, 
The brazen covers of thy book ; 
The weird palimpsest old and vast, 
Wherein thou hid’st the spectral past, 
Where, closely mingling, pale and glow 
The characters of joy and woe; 
The monographs of outlived years, 
Of smile-illumed or dim with tears, 
Green hills of life that slope to death, 
And haunts of home whose vistaed trees 
Shade off to mournful cypresses 
With the white amaranths underneath. 
Even while I look, I can but heed 
The restless sands’ incessant fall, 
Importunate hours that hours succeed, 
Each clamorous with its own sharp need, 
And duty keeping pace with all. 
Shut down and clasp the heavy lids ; 
I hear again the voice that bids 
The dreamer leave his dream midway 
For larger hopes and graver fears : 
Life greatens in these later years, 
The century’s aloe flowers to-day ! 
Yet, haply, in some lull of life, 
Some Truce of Gad which breaks its strife, 
The worlding’s eyes shall gather dew, 
Dreaming in throngful city ways 
Of winter joys his boyhood Leow; 
And dear and early friends — the few 
Who yet remain — shall pause to view 
These Flemish pictures of old days ; 
Sit with me by the homestead hearth, 
And stretch the hands of memory forth 
* 'To warm them at the wood-fire’s blaze! 
Arf thanks untraced to lips unknown 
Shall greet me like the odors blown 
From unseen meadows newly mown, 
Or lilies floating in some pond, 
Wood-fringed, the wayside gaze beyond ; 
The traveller owns the grateful sense 
Of sweetness near, he knows not whence, 
And, pausing, takes with forehead bare 
The benediction of the air. 


From The New York Weekly Times. 
EDITORIAL ASPIRANTS. 


One of the most common delusions of the 
large number of unemployed, or inade- 
—— employed persons in our city, is 
that which subjects us, meaning the propri- 
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etors and editors of this paper, to a great 
deal of annoyance and much loss of time. 
We refer to the idea which is so strangel 

prevalent, that almost anybody who is 
capable of writing with tolerable correct- 
ness, has some education; and either has, or 
imagines that he has, a large stock of ideas 


|and considerable store of information, is 


qualified to perform editorial duties, and 
may, without presumption, solicit employ- 
ment on some daily newspaper, and have 
the right to feel surprised, and even hurt, if 
his offers are not accepted. To such an ex- 
tent has this delusion obtained, that many 
persons are willing to abandon occupations 
and professions for which they have quali- 
fied themselves by practice and study, in 
order to embark in one of which they Lave 
no experience, and, for which they have 
had no training. This arises from the idea 
that editors and newspaper writers do not 
require practice and training — that regu- 
lar course of study and apprenticeship which 
are demanded in other trades and callings 
—that an editor springs into existence 
somewhat in the manner of Minerva’s birth 
—fully prepared by nature and education 
to do battle with the veteran and skilled 
masters of the profession, without the slight- 
est previous discipline and drill, that in fact 
the old Latin maxim is a misprint, and in- 
stead of “poeta” should read “editor 
nascitur, orator fit.” . 

Unhappy infatuation! Unhappy for the 
victim ; unhappier for the public, and un- 
happiest for the conductor of a daily news- 

aper, who has to devote a large portion of 
fie valuable time to the unpleasant task of 
declining, and giving the gentlest reason 
he can imagine for declining, the offers of 
scores of misguided aspirants for editorial 
fame who daily and hourly favor him with 
visits. . 

Were it not for the obviously innocent 
motives and good intentions of some of 
these parties, we might be provoked, our 
amour propre offended, by the apparent 
superciliousness or depreciatory estimate of 
the labors, the duties and demands of our 
profession indicated by this very erroneous 
and contemptuous view of its necessities 
qualifications. A greater folly and delu- 
sion never prevailed among intelligent peo- 
ple than this idea. The Sditorial conduct 
of a daily paper, a successful and popular 
one, requires a longer experience and a 
rarer combination of qualities, intellectual 
and moral, more general knowledge, fact; 
and industry, than are demanded in any of 
the professions and callings in which our 
people are engaged. Such editors, too, are 
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more difficult to find—are, in fact, not- 
withstanding the demand, fewer than the 
number of competent persons in other 
employment. Good lawyers, skilful and 
learned physicians, eloquent and able di- 
vines, artisans of great skill, machinists of 
wonderful powers of invention, merchants 
profoundy versed in all the laws of trade 
and all the intricacies of finance, abound in 
1 communities, but editors, capable, 
able, fully qualified to conduct an inde- 
pendent daily newspaper, have to be sought 
for with great diligence and perseverance, 
and are very rarely found in the largest, 
most enlightened, and highly educated com- 
munities. The editorial talent is the rarest 
of all other talents among even this high- 
ly gifted and versatile people of ours. 

riters, able, learned, elegant, and witty, 
are as numerous as butterflies in summer, 
but when, with their qualifications, we seek 
to find combined the judgment, tact, skill, 
and readiness needed in the editor of a 
daily journal, our quest is rarely indeed re- 
warded with success, and the exacting 
nature of the standard of competency in 
the profession is painfully brought home 
to us ‘ 

We hope that this view of the subject 
will now be duly and properly considered, 
and reflected upon by the scores of youn 
men who are seeking places in the editorial 
Sgesenent of newspapers, and that they 
will perceive the folly and misapplication of 
their talents and energies when they em- 
bark in a profession in which’ they will be 
subjected to such severe tests, without the 
strongest assurances and conviction of 
their ability to meet all its demands in a 
creditable and efficient manner. 





From the Spectator. 
CHARACTER AND EXPRESSION, 


To the Editor of the Spectator. 


S1tr, —I have not seen the curious enter- 
tainment by Mr. Ernst Schulz which has 
led to the interesting remarks on “ The 
Clothes of the Mind ” in your current num- 
ber, but taking your account of the effects 
producedsto be faithful, it seems to me that 
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their vera causa lies, not in the mind, which 


works through the features of Mr. Schulz, 
but in the minds werked upon, which in the 
freedom of their own constructive power 
shape the materials offered to them to their 
own imaginings, and therefore “ sit loose to 
the mechanism of expression.” The case is 
an illustration of that production of “ being 
out of seeming,” ably discussed - by the late 
Professor Grote in a remarkable paper pub- 
lished in Macmillan’s Magazine for this 
month. 

Mr. Schulz’s own character I conceive to 
be truly indicated by the “ sensible, obser- 
vant, slightly humorous, otherwise not very 
remarkable face,” which you describe. 
Endow sucha mind with flexible facial mus- 
cles, and it hasall that it requires for put- 
ting on the marked lines commonly asso- 
ciated with particular characters. These 
lines Mr. Schulz makes conspicuous by inten- 
sifying the light and shadows, and ‘on this 
hint ’ the imagination of the spectators im- 
‘mediately acts, building all the lines of his 
face into the types supposed to belong to the 
particular characters indicated. Let a Lav- 
ater criticize the performance, and proba- 
bly he would tell us that nine-tenths of Mr. 
Schulz’s face was out of keeping with the 
rest; that Mr. Schulz’s own natural expres- 
sion, which you observe that you could 
“trace clearly enough beneath the new one, 
until the intense light of the lamps was cast 
upon it,” was the only one which his face 
ever really indicates, because the only one 
consistent with itself. But ordinary specta- 
tors are not Lavaters, and give free reins to 
their imaginations in interpreting human 
expression, from the want of sufficient knowl- 
edge of its subtle varieties to hold them in 
check. 

The secret of the whole effect is, I sus- 
pect, spoken in your own observations upon 
the apparant change of expression produced 
by slight changes of accessories in forms of 
countenance otherwise absolutely unaltered, 
namely, “ how much our natural interpreta- 
tion of the meaning of certain Jines and atti- 
tudes of the face depends. . on the 
context in which we find: them, which is 
made [i.e., taken occasion of by cur imagin- 
ation] to suggest to us an interpretation of 
its own.” Mr. Schulz is no doubt very 
clever in conjuring with the signs of char- 
acter, but the true magician is in ourselves. 
March 4, 1867. E. V. N. 
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SIR JOHN HERSCHEL’S ESSAYS. 


From the Eclectic. 


SIR JOHN HERSCHEL’S ESSAYS,* 


Ir is really very pleasing to find such a 
man as Sir John Herschel publishing such a 
volume as this; a little collection of most 
readable, and to ordinarily cultured minds, 


simple rs ; opening up some of the great 
vietan a at 9g ro further het 
of modern science, from the pen of one of 
the chief scientific sages of our day — him- 
self occupied in those deeper and wider 
fields of mathematical and scientific thought, 
in which only savants and sages can accom- 
pany him. Sir John Herschel has long de- 
served and received this double meed of 
gratitude ; he is not only known and revered 
as a distinguished veteran in the ranks of 
the higher observers and discoverers, but as 
the author of that priceless little book, which 
is still unique as a piece of healthful reading 
and dntation, for minds first exercising 
themselves in clear and right thinking — 
The Discourse on Natural Philosophy,t and 
that other equally valuable and invaluable, 
as an introduction to the subject to which it 
refers, his discourse on Astronomy. The vol- 
ume before us is of a much more miscella- 
neous character, but it is written in a like 
popular and entertaining manner, and is 
composed of lectures given to village au- 
diences and Mechanics’ Institutions, or pa- 
pers contributed to Good Words, or other 
such magazines. There is something, we say, 
very right and healthful in such a man 
teaching the more rudimentary principles of 
science to the people ; for it is to be regret- 
ted that readers in general seldom feel inte- 
rested in scientific in subjects, except in the 
matter of merely professional routine; the 
almost infinite conclusions upon which men 
of science are occupying themselves, the 
boundless fields which open on every hand, 
are, in general almost unknown ; while even 
scientific men themselves, it is to be thought, 
permit themselves to follow one particular 
line of rail, and take ial views of the 
universe — failing, in the routine and per- 
sistency of their own particular department 
of enquiry, to perceive the great correlations 
of other departments lying outside of their 


* Familiar Lectures on ays Subjects. By Sir 
John F. W. Herschél, Bart., K.H., &c., &c. y nd 
ander Strahan, 

t If we had the honour of speaking to Sir John 
Herschel, we would take the liberty to beg him to 
publish in these, his later, ripe, and still we are glad 
to know most healthful days, a new, somewhat en- 
larged, and revised edition of this beautiful and no- 
ble compendium, which, published about forty years 
since, has never been retouched. We are not aware 
if it be now in print. 
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own. The study of science usually awakens 
in ordinary minds little interest, until it de- 
finitely answers some cui bono question — 
until it is shown to be related to some im- 
mediate increase of worldly fortune ; while, 
meantime, it is pushing its experiments and 
observations upon regions of thought and 
discovery, which perhaps few learn to re- 
gard as interesting; but which produce in 
the mind, hovering even momentarily in 
their neighbourhood, impressions of pro- 
foundest wonder and awe — perhaps it is 
the case that most persons have some fear of 
science, and scientific results —religious, but 
raged educated people cherish a trem- 
ing and hesitating dread, under the im- 
pression that science will, in the end, des- 
poil the soul of some of its most cherished 
conclusions, and essential hopes ; and we be- 
lieve the best cure for such fears is to accus- 
tom the mind to come often and reverently 
face to face with those results of number, 
calculation, enquiry, and observation which 
may certainly infinitely enlarge the horizon 
of human knowledge, but which, inasmuch 
as they only increase the fullness and inten- 
sity of human consciousness, and serve to 
enlarge the perception man has of the boun- 
daries of his own powers and spiritual being, 
can never, by a really thoughtful mind, be 
regarded as his foes. All the papers in this 
volume seen to have such an influence on 
the mind; none of them can be read for the 
of mere amusement; sensational 
excitement and scientific discovery can 
never be regarded as exactly twins, but 
there is a marvel felt in the mind, which 
even tingles along the nerves and through 
the blood, and produces upon the spirit 
even what may be called a sensation of rap- 
ture and wonder; and if less human than 
than some of the miserable plots and coun- 
terplots which go to make up man’s concep- 


‘tion of romance, yet wing the spirit with a 


sense of the wonderfulness of nature's ways, 
more wildly and marvelously romantic than 
anything which even Dante could dream, 
or Doré describe. “ That only is little,” 
says our author, “ which cannot rise to great 
conceptions.” One of the highest marks of 
an extended civilisation is the creation of 
want and desires higher than material gra- 
tification, and the desire of “ extending 
knowledge for the sake of knowing ; the cra- 
vings after a larger grasp, a clearer insight, 
a more complete conception in all its rela- 
tions; of the wondrous universe of which we 
form a part.” And Sir John, in the paper 
on Celestial Measurings and Weighings, fur- 
nishes us at once with ofe of the most sin- 
gular and beautiful illustrations both of this 
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desire and its gratification — the solution of 
that wondrous enigma, the distance of the 
stars; the problem upon which astronomers 
with their glasses have exercised themselves 
with such almost miraculous, and certainly 
exquisite delicacy and refinement. The 
achievements of trigonometry, or the process 
of Triangulation, must seem to ordinary 
readers almost as wonderful as to the sav- 
age seemed “ the Talking Chip,” as he vall- 
ed it; the two or three scratches u a bit 
of shaving, which brought to the missiona 
from a distance of miles the tools and appli- 
ances he needed for the carrying on of. the 
building of his boat. The grand discovery 
of the planet Neptune, by the calculations 
of Leverrier and Adams simultaneously pro- 
ceeding seems almost to yield in its splen- 
dour to the discoveries more recently made 
in the neighborhood of that great landmark 
of astronomers, the star Sirius, that “ superb 
Star,” as our author well designates it, whose 
light, which it takes twenty of our years to 
transmit to us, and whose glories it would 
take four hundred such suns as ours to kin- 
dle, has been for a long time one of the great 
landmarks of astronomie observation. Cer- 
tain undulations of regular recurrence per- 
ceived in it, and which could not be ascribed 
to parallax, were by anticipation ascribed 
to the attraction of an Unseen compan- 
ion; and, in January 1862, Mr. van 
Clarke of New York, discovered in its neigh- 
borhood a minute star which had eluded all 
previous observation. Its real existence has 
now been verified, and Sir John believes 
there is every reason to regard this as the 
unseer’ companion, the presence of whose 
mild power awakened the mystic palpita- 
tions in the fiery planet — forty-seven times 
the distance of the sun from the éarth, cal- 
culations have fixed this dim and remote 
stranger. What an illustration does it far- 
nish of those refined celestial measurements 
to which’ we have referred; but even the 
sun himself, who seems so near and essential 
to us, so much our daily neighbour and com- 

nion that we regard him with more fam- 
iliar minds, furnishes a perfect retinue of 
wonders. The paper in this volume, enti- 
tled “ The Sun,” is full of what the author 
calls “statements so enormous in all their 
proportions, that I dare say, before I have 
done some of my hearers will almost think 
me mad ; or intending to palm upon them s 
string of rhodomontades, like some of the 
mythical stories of the Hindoos.” What an 
astonishing paragraph, for instance, is the 
following : — 


‘ 
But how shall I attempt to convey to you 
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any conception of the scale on which the great 
work of warming and a is carried on in 
the sun? It is not by large words that it can 
be done. “ All word-painting” must break 
down, and itis only by bringing before you the 
consideration of great facts in the simplest lan- 
guage, that there is any chance of doing it. In 
the very outset here is the greatest fact of all, 
—the enormous waste, or what appears to us 
to be waste — the excessive, exorbitant prodi- 
gality of diffusion of the sun’s light and heat. 
No doubt it is a great thing to light and warm 
the whole surface of our globe: Then look at 
such globes as Jupiter and Saturn and the 
others. This, as you will soon see, is something 
astounding; but then look what a trifling space 
they occupy in the whole sphere of diffusion 
around the sun. Conceive that little globe of 
the earth such as we have described it in compa- 
rison with our six feet sphere, removed 12,000 
of its own diameters, that is to say, 210 yards 
from the centre of such a sphere (for that would 
be the relative size of its orbit)! why, it would 
be an invisible point, and would require a 
strong telescope to be seen at all as a thing 
having size and shape. It occupies only the 
75,000th part of the circumference of the circle 
which it describes about the sun. So that 75,000 
of such earths at that distance, and in that cir- 
cle placed side by side, would all be equally well 
warmed and lighted, — and, then, that is only 
in one plane! But there is the whole sphere of 
space above and below, unoccupied ; at any sin- 
gle point of which if an earth were placed at the 
same distance, it would receive the same amount 
of light and heat. Take all the pay togeth- 
er, great and small; the light and heat they re- 
ceive is only one 227-millioneth part of the whole 
quantity thrown out by the sun. All the rest 
escapes into free’space, and is lost among the 
stars; or does there some other work that we 
know nothing about. Of the same fraction thus 
utilised in our system, the earth-takes for its 
share only one-10th part, or less than one-2,000- 
millioneth part of the whole supply. 


This paper, on The Sun, while it is perhaps 
most simply written, is also the most start- 
ling in the volume. The telescope has re- 
vealed wonderful things in this great friend 
and most essential force of our whole sys- 
tem, in whose being — we trust we may say, 
without irreverence — we live and move 
and have our being; and in a manner and 
to an extent of which very few units com- 
pared with the thousands of millions of our 
race, have ever had any conception. It is 
remarkable that experiment has been 
brought with such an infallible refinement 
to bear upon that immense and distant orb 
that, by the operation of its powers we have 
become aware of the very materials of which 
it is composed. The paper under notice 1s 
a simple, readable essay, such as might be- 
guile a parlour fireside of its dulness. Pro- 
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fessor Tyndall more elaborately, in his essay 
on Heat considered as amode of motion, evolv- 
ed from the solar spectrum, by decom 
sing the light of the sun, the remarkable 
calculation that “ the chances are more than 
1,000,000,000,000,000,000, to 1, that is in 
the atmosphere of the sun.” 

Professor Kirchhoff has carried this splen- 
did generalization forward to the discovery 
of calcium, esium, sodium, chronium, 
and other metals in the solar atmosphere ; 
although others, and with us the rarer and 
more valuable, have as yet been undetected. 
- The records of science are now full of these 
mysterious achievements and adventures of 
the human mind. Navigators discovering 
unknown shores strike upon our human 
sense of interest, but that solar spectrum, 
most beautiful and marvellous phenomenon, 
has led even, like a wonderful*ship, to a 
strange coasting about upon the shores of 
that great continent of heat and light, 
seeming to bring its constitution and mate- 
rial a little nearer to us; and still, how al- 
most less than nothing do we know. Most 
of our readers must be, at any rate, popu- 
larly acquainted with this interesting mod- 
ern marvel of light; yet we think they will 
like to read Sir John Herschel’s very popu- 
lar description of it : — 


A ray of light is a world in miniature, and if 
I were to set down all that experiment has re- 
vealed to us of its nature and constitution, it 
would take more volumes than there are pages 
in the manuscript of this lecture. 

When the sun’s light is allowed to pass 
through a small hole in a dark place, the course 
of the ray or sunbeam may be traced through 
the air (by reason of the small fine dust that is 
always floating in it), as a straight line or 
thread of light of the same apparent size, or 
bee nearly so, from the hole to the opposite 
wall. But if in the course of such a -beam be 
held at any point the edge of a clear angular 
polished piece of glass called a prism the course 
of the beam from that place will be seen to be 
bent aside in a direction towards the thicker 
part of the glass — and not only so bent or re- 
Jracted, but spread out to a certain degree, so 
that the beam in its further progress grows con- 
tinually broader, the light being dispersed into 
a flat fan-shaped plane: and ifthis be received 
on white paper, instead of a single white spot 
which the unbroken beam would have formed 
on it, appease a coloured streak; the colours 
being of exceeding vividness and brilliancy, and 
following one another in a certain fixed order 
—graduating from a pure crimson red at the 
end least remote from the original direction (or 
least deviated), through orange, yellow, green 
and blue, to a faint and rather rosy violet. This 
beautiful phenomenon —the Prismatic Spee- 
trum, as it is called — strikes every one who 
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sees it for the first time in a high degree of puri- 
ty, with wonder and delight; as I once had the 
gratification of witnessing in the case of that 
eminent artist the late Sir David Wilkie, who, 
strange to say, had never seen a “ Spectrum” 
till. I had the pleasure of showing him one; 
and whose exclamations, though a man habit- 
ually of few words, I shall not easily forget. 
I shall not attempt to give any account of the 
theory of this prismatic dispersion of the sun- 
beam; but an illustration of it may be found 
in a very familiar and primitive operation —the 
winnowing of wheat. Suppose I had a sieve 
full of mixed grains and other things —shot, 
for instance; wheat grains; sand; chaff; 
feathers ; and that I flung them all out across 
a side wind, and noticed where they fell. The 
shot would fall in one place, the wheat in an- 
other, the sand in another, the chaff in another, 
and the feathers anywhere — nowhere; but 
none of them in the straight direction in which 
they were originally tossed. All would be de- 
viated; and if you marked the places of each 
sort, you would find them all arranged in a cer- 
tain order — that of their relative lightness — 
in aline on the ground, oblique to the line of 
their projection. You would have separated 
and assorted them, and formed a specirum, so 
to speak, on the ground; or a picture of what 
had taken place in the process ; which would in 
effect have been the performance of a mechani- 
cal analysis of the contents of your basket. 


Sir John touches, but does not discuss, 
the often-mooted question “ whether the 
material universe be finite or infinite.” Of 
course any answer only leaves the question 
still unanswerable. What we do know is, 
that light bears testimony to the uniform 
and all-pervading energy which sustains the 
universe ; the evidence for gravitation fails 
us beyond the region of the double stars ; 
or oe leaves us with a moral conviction, 
amounting to a presumption, in its favour ; 
but light bears testimony for unity of design 
and action throughout the wide system of 
the material universe. The lectures on 
“light ” in this volume, form the most elab- 
orate and lengthy papers: and here again 
we are brought face to face with* marvels. 
One of these is the singular phenomenon — 
or idiosyncrasy, as the author calls it, inhe- 
rent in the molecules of material bodies — 
of “right and left-handedness;” also in 
colourless, transparent, and perfectly homo- 
geneous fluid, which are found able to de- 
viate the plane of polarisation of a ray 
passing perpendicularly through them. 


Still stranger that it should do so constantly 
in one direction for the same fluid, but in oppo- 
site directions for different fluids; strangest of 
all, that even vapours should be found possess- 
ing the same property ; such is the case. Thus 
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oil of turpentine and its vapour turn the plane 
of polarization to the right hand, solution of 
sugar to the left, and so for a variety of other 
substances. This property has been made the 
basis of an elegant instrument ca!led the sac- 
charometer, by which the quantity of sugar 
contained in a given solution is ascertained by 
simple inspection of the tint so produced. 


Such are among the wonders of which 
this little volume discourses —in that calm, 
reverent, and yet popular spirit, which can 
only produce upon the mind of the reader 
—a healthy wonder, rather than a vain ou- 

_ Fiosity. It is impossible to do more, in the 
space of a page or two, than merely to in- 
dicate its character, as really what it pur- 

to be, a series of familiar papers, touch- 
ing upon some of those great potential spec- 
dite: like the mer aceme of heat, 
for instance, and its relation to the genera- 
tion of every kind of force — speculations 
and discoveries which, as we said in the 
commencement of the paper, are like an 
entrance upon an infinite forest of thought, 
and creative essences and forms. 


From the Boston Daily Advertiser. 
PARTON’S FAMOUS AMERICANS,* 


The New York Times publishes the fol- 
lowing card from Mr. Parton : — 


“The Times has been so ae in 
noticing my performances, that perhaps I 
ht to submit in silence to its censure, 

and I would do so if those censures related 
merely to the literary execution of my 
articles on Famous Americans. But when 
ex accuse me of writing ‘recklessly’ you 
ring against me a moral charge of which I 
know I am not guilty. It is with me an 
invariable rule never to begin to write until 
I have exhausted every source of informa- 
tion accessible te me. If, in the use of the 
material thus accumulated, I commit errors, 
which of course I do, it is always from 
want of ability, never from want of care. 
Nor can I feel it to be true that I have ‘no 
respect for vr human.’ [I trust that 
for every kind of human excellence, I have 
the respect that is due to it. I do not re- 
spect a reputation not founded upon merit, 
nor talent ignobly employed. Valor, self- 
control, integrity, perseverance, considera- 
tion for others, I hold in the deepest respect, 


* Famous Americans of Recent Times, by James 
Parten. Boston: Ticknor & Fields, 1867, pp. 473, 





by aati ver = virtues are exhibited. 

respect Henry Clay because he = erg 
them; I do not respect Daniel Webster, 
because he had them not. I respect r 
John Randolph, because, with all his foibles, 
he was a man of honor. I eannot respect 
Calhoun, because I cannot believe he was 
sincere. Above all, I respect the people of 
the United States too much ever to pre- 
sume to address them recklessly. 

“ JAMES PARTON. 
“ New York, Monday, March 25, 1867.” 


Brief as this epistle is, it is characteristic 
of the writer. He says what he wants to 
say plainly; and in language that commands 
the attention of ordinary readers, who are 

leased by his regard for their opinion. 
he active writer hurries on from one tell- 
ing sentence to another, until he reaches a 
triumphant conclusion. He is not per- 
lexed himself, neither does he embarrass 
is readers with nice distinctions or subtle 
qualifications. He answers the charge of 
recklessness with the assertion that he 
reads all the books that bear upon his sub- 
ject, and then writes with what he considers 
care, but does not tell us what share the 
thinking faculty takes in his work, nor 
whether he uniformly aims at truth, never 
at effect. He answers the charge that he 
has “no respect for anything human” — 
we should rather und e to maintain that 
he has too much respect for things human — 
by specifying certain qualities which he 
admires, and declaring that two of his great 
men possessed them and that two others 
them not. It is true that he does 
not consider Clay absolutely faultless nor 
Webster altogether without merit; but the 
one is to be praised and the other to be con- 
demned. Before he takes up his pen, if 
not, indeed, before he commences to read 
for an essay, the author has made up his 
mind. Wishing the reader to be of his 
opinion, he sets up on every page a guide- 
post, which points to the foregone conclu- 
sion. 

In the opening sentence of the article 
a Henry Clay, Mr. Parton says: “ The 
close of the war removes the period preced- 
ing it to a great distance from us, so that 
we can jndge its public men as though we 
were the posterity to which they sometimes 
appealed.” But it is certain that Mr. Par 
ton is incapable of judging the great men of 
whom he writes, in this impartial spirit. 
His biographies would have been what they 
are if written before the attack upon Fort 
Sumter. No views are presented which 
were not familiar to the newspapers ten 
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JOHN PENINGTON. 


years ago. Everybody knew that Mr. Clay 
was a leader of men, and that he was the 
author of certain compromises which from 
landmarks in our political history ; that Mr. 
Calhoun sowed the dragon’s teeth which 

ng up in the form of armetl men; and 
that Mr. Webster was more remarkable for 
strength of statement, than for age 4 of 
invention. Upon the value of Mr. Clay’s 
leadership and the utility of his compromises, 
upon the sincerity of Mr. Calhoun and upon 
the quality of Mr. Webster’s intellect dif- 
ferent opinions obtained years ago, as they 
still obtain. Mr. Parton gives a lar 
expression to views long held in political 
circles, but he contributes nothing new. 
The most striking portions of his article 
upon Webster, for example, those which 
have excited most controversy, were evi- 
dently inspired by Theodore Parker’s well 
known sermon. What Mr. Parton has done 
is to translate Mr. Parker’s lan into 
his own vernacular and to find illustrations 
of his views in trivial incidents. His narra- 
tive is thus colored and the reader’s mind is 
made up for him without his knowledge. 
It is not thus that a great man’s character 
should be approached. The hidden sources 
of his strength, the hidden springs of his 


conduct, the real inspiration of his language 


must be sought in a spirit of love and rever- 
ence. It does not do to cut the Gordian 
knot of such a man’s complex motives. It 
must be patiently untied. A “speaking 
likeness” which says nothing to those 
who know the subject best is not a portrait 
that will live. 

We might not have thought of making 
these suggestions had not Mr Parton in- 
vited them. He ought to be content with 
a popular reputation, and not undertake 
to play the part of “ posterity” for which 
he is in no respect qualified. As a popular 
writer he has great merits. Nobody 
to sleep overthis articles. His common Se 
is vitalized. His crude and Pmemcone 2 er- 
roneous generalizations are soon tten 
in the bustle of the narrative. He just fails 
of being an excellent writer. He does not 
take the pains to condense or to prune, per- 
haps has not the discrimination necessary 
to judicious criticism of himself. He always 
writes just about so well, appearing to have 
yO aspirations above a certain level. It 
would be difficult to find one felicitous 
expression in his last volume, or one graphic 
picture; yet there are numerous expres- 
sions that just fail of being felicitous, and 
sketches that just fail of being pictures : — 

“ Oh, the little more and how much it is ! 

And the little less and what worlds away.” 
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Nor has Mr. Parton the eulture which to 
some writers supplies the place of genius. 
He was not educated and he does not ed- 
ucate himself upon good models. We do 
not mean to say that he never reads classi- 
cal authors, but that he does not assimilate 
the best qualities of what he reads. Aim- 
ing at popularity, he resorts to such means 
for its acquisition as are employed by other 
sensational writers. He strives for effect 
and obtains it. He has been saved thus far 
from the fate of many popular authors by 
his industry, his skilful choice of subjects, 
his activity of mind, his clearness of state- 
ment, and by his common sense, when he 
gives himself time to use it. 

The North American Review has been 
censured for admitting Mr. Parton’s articles 
into the numbers which they enlivened, and 
undoubtedly our leading quarterly ought to 
be a model for its readers in point of taste 
as well as in point of temper and of scholar- 
ship ; but it 1s, first of all, necessary that it 
should have readers, and these Mr. Parton 
attracted. 


JOHN PENINTGON. 


Mr. John Penington, of Philadelphia, 
who died on the 18th inst., was the last, if 
not the only, American bookseller who rep-. 
resented the old traditional booksellers. A 
scholar of fine parts, thorough in his 
knowledge of bookselling, with judgment 
and skill, a bibliographer in its broadest 
and best sense, he was an honor to the 
craft, and he took pride init. He was a 
man of fine taste, of large reading, and of 
exhaustless service to all who were curious 
in scholarship or earnest in the study of let- 
ters. Descended from one of the old, re- 
— and wealthy Quaker families of 

hiladelphia, it was accident that made 
him a bookseller. His father’s large for- 
tuhe was suddenly lost. During his youth 
Mr. John Penington had gathered a valua- 
ble collection of books, and had frequently 
contributed to, the literary proceedings of 
the various learned societies of his native 
town. Not earing for general mercantile 
pursuits, and suddenly thrown on his own 
resources, he quietly turned his library into 
his stock in trade, and with it opened one 
of the best bookstores of the country. 
Proud of his books, and contented with his 
shop and the fair profit which it brought 
him, he never allowed himself to be tempted - 
from his chosen pursuit. His shop became 
the —, — of scholars and men 
with a taste letters, and one generation 
after another grew up almost under his 
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eyes in the various branches of literature 
which he supplied. His business did not 
stop with sup lying books to his customers ; 
they were all his friends ;,they knew that 
to him they could turn for help in every- 
thing that related to books, and that his 
knowledge was only 5 ye by his readi- 
ness to impart it; and his help was never 
refused to the earnest seeker after knowl- 
edge. no matter how small his requirements 
of Mr. Pennington’s services as a booksel- 
ler. Bookselling with him was not so much 
a trade as an art; books with him were val- 
uable for their real, substantial merit; the 
book-buyer was precious in his eyes who 
knew what he wanted and why he wanted 
it. He never got rid of his old love of 
books for their own sake, and that love was 
too well founded in a knowledge of books 
ever to be lost in a poor ambition to become 
a great bookseller—a mere trader in so 
many thousand volumes of which he knew 
nothing and thought less. One of the mat- 
* ters of his trade in which he took pride 
was the fact that his list of subscribers to 
the new edition of Brunet was the largest 
outside of Paris, and thus he brought to- 
sa the oldest bibliographer of the Old 
orld and the youngest student in the 
New. With Brunet and with Bossange, 
as with all the other leading booksellers in 
es his relations were intimate, and ri- 
pened always into fast friendships, each man 
finding in the other much to like and to re- 
spect. The sound judgment which charac- 
terized him in his private business was not 
lost in other things; and in political and 
ublic matters his advice was always safe. 


e@ was omer called upon to assist. 


members of Congress in framing such parts 
of the successive tariffs as were within his 
special business knowledge, and his recom- 
mendations were never biassed by his own 
interests. The loss of such a man, capable 
in his business, proud of it, and making 
himself dear to his friends, is at all times a 
great one. Particularly is this the case 
now and here, when study and scholarship 
are taking their accustomed places, from 
which they had been seriously disturbed by 
five years of war. The trade of book-selling 
in his hands was elevated to the dignity 
that it really acquires in the hands of com- 
petent men. Such men are rare every- 
where. Here, unfortunately, they are 

wing rarer every day. In growing 


- great rapidly we are not always growing 
wise, and the men who mean to study an 
want a book-shop and a bookseller to fur- 
nish them with the tools they need, will 
look long and vainly for such help as they 
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always got from John Penington, of Phila- 
delphia. It is beside our present pu 

to speak of him except as 4 bookseller; 
but we should do wrong to forget that patri- 
otic Philadelphia during the last five years 
contained no man more sincere, and few 
men more forward, in every good work that 
civil war imposed upon lovers of the coun- 
try. — The Nation, 28 March. 





From the Saturday Review. 
M. THIERS ON FRENCH POLICY. 


M. Turers has attacked the foreign poli- 
cy of the Empire in a speech which will be 
read with breathless interest by most 
Frenchmen. Seldom has there been a 
more vigorous or skilful invective delivered 
aa the conduct of the French Foreign 

ffice. The moment was not inopportune. 
Half France has been wondering whether 
it is possible that the newfangled policy of 
Imperialism is, after all, a series of suicidal 
blunders, and that Naporron III. is an 
overrated man. M. Turers has seized the 
critical occasion to pronounce with all the 
authority of a connoisseur that, considered 
as a diplomatist, the Emperor is a failure. 
The old tribune, which this year has reap- 
pew by Imperial permission in the Cham- 

r, seems to have been restored just in 
time. The veteran debater and ex-Minis- 
ter spoke of the familiar rostrum as of an 
old and valued friend, and, standing where 
he had not stood for twenty years, seemed 
like the ghost of old French Governments 
inveighing against the spirit of the new. 
M. Rovuuwer, himself no mean orator, was 
scarcely equal to the task of coping with the 
complete and polished essay of his animated 
antagonist. The admiration of the Cham- 
ber was equitably divided between the two 
opposite harangues, but the vehement ad- 
dress of the Opposition leader has produced 
out of doors a deep impressitn which the 
assurances and protestations of the Minister 
have not yet removed. 

The Heck brought by M. Turers 
against the policy of the. Empire is that it is 
not the policy of common sense. It has 
only succeeded, he thinks, in leaving France 
stranded and isolated in the middle of the 
Continent. Her true interest, he conceives, 
is not to preside over the rise of nationali- 
ties or the agglomeration of nations, but to 
stand by the balance of European power. 
Reduced to plain terms, this meaus nothing 
more than that, when Europe is weak, the 
French Empire will be strong. The “ bal- 
ance of power” is only a courteous way of 
expressing the hopeless division of the Con- 
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tinent ; and M. Tarers’s principle amounts 
to a return to the old principles and ideas 
of former régimes. . Frenchmen are sorely 
tempted at present to adopt this line of 
thought. It has long been obvious to spet- 
tators that the military terrorism exercised 
by France must wane as her success in 
revolutionizing the Continent succeeded. 
When Italy accomplished her unity she 
founded her political independence ; and as 
the Austrian frontier has receded in the 
Italian peninsula, French influence has 
receded in proportion. The same process 
has since taken place in Germany, as M. 
TH1ERs predicted three years ago would be 
the case. It is in vain for M. RovweEr, in 
despair, to urge that the German Confeder- 
ation in past years was as menacing a dan- 
ger upon the French frontier as the new 
military league which is starting into 
‘existence under the auspices of Prussia. 
For purposes of self-defence the old Bund 
may have been equal to its new substitute. 
For offence, however,.it was useless; and 
so long as Germany was tripartite, she re- 
sembled a house divided against itself. M. 
TureErs is therefore right in maintaining 
that the battle of Sadowa has appreciably 
altered the situation of affairs; and even M. 
RovunHER, in a moment of candour, con- 
fessed during the debate that, for one mo- 
ment after the defeat of BENEDEK, the Im- 
perial Government itself experienced “a 
patriotic qualm.” If this be so, it is natu- 
ral that France should be disposed to sym- 
pathize with M. Tarers when he asserts 
» that France has blundered. Ten years ago, 
after the Crimean war —a war of which, 
with all the instinct of an Old World poli- 
tician, M. Tarers heartily approves — Eu- 
rope, side by side with the French nation, 
seemed as weak as water. NApoLeon III. 
held the destinies of the world within the 
hollow of his hands. Russia was paralysed, 
Austria terrified, Prussia feeble and inac- 
tive, and the French Emperor sat in the 
midst like Honus in the centre of his 
windy cave. Now everything has altered, 
and, if M. Turrrs is correct, has altered for 
the worse. Italy, thanks to French inter- 
vention, has grown to maturity, and threat- 
ens to illustrate in her policy the old maxim 
of the ingratitude of nations. The e of 
Villafranca, for which Naro.eon III. is re- 
sponsible, led indirectly to the recent Prus- 
so-Italian alliance, and tke consequent hu- 
miliation and defeat of Austria in Germa- 
ny. Prussia, victorious and swollen with 
territorial annexations, is at the head of 
thirty millions of Germans. Lastly, roused 
into activity at the sight, and spirited to ac- 
é 
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tion by the changed conditions of Prussia 
and Austria, Russia is once more mancuv- 
ring among the Christian subjects of the 
Porte, and stretching her arm towards Con- 
stantinople. Meanwhile France has ex- 
hausted her purse and fatigued her army in 
distant and fruitless military expeditions to 
Mexico and Rome. Her rulers have not 
had the nerve to arrest betimes the unwel- 
come progress of events. The friendship of 
Russia they forfeited by a chimerical agita- 
tion in favour of Polish revolution. They 
might, it is added, had they not thought 
themselves pledged to the doctrine of na- 
tionalities, have stayed the ambitious course 
of Prussia by an interference, in concert 
with the English people, on behalf of the 
Duchies of the Elbe. They did not even 
cast the sword of France into the scale when 
the fate of Austria was weighed last sum- 
mer in the balance. The result is that 
France is nowhere. In the words of M. 
Turers, “il ny a plus une seule faute 
commettre.” 

The French Government is in this curi- 
ous dilemma, that it cannot answer this co- 

nt argument without appearing to confess 
that the vast scheme et id by the 
French Emperor for turning the whole 
able-bodied population into an armed mili- 
tia is unealled for. M. Jutes Favre, with 
the he of a lawyer, saw this weakness in 
the Ministerial position, and drove hisgpear 
into the opening of the joint. De™deur 
choseslune. Either France is not in immi- 
nent peril or she is. If she is, who brought 
the calamity upon her? If she is not, why 
all these armaments, and these evident 
preparations for a coming contest? To 
this M. Rovner had really no answer 
ready. Nor was his language by any 
means as reassuring or as pacific as was ne- 
cessary for the maintenance of his theory 
that France had remained unshaken by the 
altered equilibrium of Germany. Heé as- 
serted indeed that the relations between 
France and the Cabinet of St. Petersburg 
never had been more friendly. But he 
went on in a tone of veiled menace to add 
that Russia must abstain from those, ve 
ideas of ambition the mere rumour of whic 
has been agitating political circles, both in 
London and in Paris, for the last few 
months. . In like manner he professed the 
most utopian wishes for the welfare and 
happiness of Prussia. But he added, with 
an air of mystery, that Count Bismark 
must not turn his thoughts towards the 
Zuyder Zee. It is difficult to decide 
whether this sort of tone is more soothing 
or alarming. It certainly is not an answer 
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to M. Tu1zRs. The Minister’s reply to the 
averment that matters might have happened 
differently had the Imperial Government 
acted with greater force and -promptitude, 
when stripped of its oratorical ornaments, 
is very simple. As far as M. Turers is 
concerned, who on a famous occasion 
adopted the same reasoning when he was 
Minister himself, it is a fair specimen of the 
argumentum ad hominem. D is great, 
says M. Rovuwer, and the current of events 
has been irresistible. The French Foreign 
Officé could not fight against it. The 
stream carried France along with it, and it 
is not a crime to have been washed away. 
So far from every single fault having been 
committed which ingenuity could commit, 
there has been no fault at.all. The in- 
crease of Germany has been the will of 
Auxtan. This is a remarkable defence in 
the mouth of a prudent French Minister. 
One may be allowed to wonder what Ger- 
many will think of it. Count Bismark 
will scarcely deserve the character he has 
acquired for shrewdness if he is not as much 
forewarned as flattered by the free and 
homely bluntness of the spokesman of the 
Cabinet of the Tuileries. If the statement 
of M. RouHER does not prove that the Em- 
pire has been wise in its diplomacy, it sug- 
to the plainest understanding the rea- 

son why the Empire is about to arm. 
ural as is the feeling of dissatisfaction 
at the rise of Prussia which France exhibits 
no less than M. Turers, it cannot be view- 
ed with other than very melancholy misgiv- 
ings by all lovers of European peace. . It 
has often been said, and with consider- 
able truth, that the tranquillity of the conti- 
nent cann@t be secured if the nation 
is ill content. That discontent prevails 
among ordinary French politicians is ob- 
vious from the temper with which the 
diatribe of M. Tarers was received. It 
is no use pausing to argue that the princi- 
ples put forward by him are selfish and in- 
terested. Of course they are, and M. 
Turers does not hesitate to acknowledge 
it. We sometimes hear English statesmen 
taking a feeble credit to themselves for re- 
fusing to look at foreign politics from any 
except a purely British standpoint. An 
exact parallel may now be seen, on the op- 
ite side of the Channel, in M. Turers. 
‘o all theories about the interest of peoples 
and the rights of nationalities he has one 
convincing answer —J’aime mon pays. 
The patriotic point of view is the only one 
that he consents to recognise. To tell him 
that he ought to be a cosmopolite, and not 
merely a Frenchman, is to talk to him in a 
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language which he does not care to speak. 
He looks on all ambitious schemes of foreign 
policy with the sceptical eye that Mr. Lowe 
directs in England towards the doctrines of 
flesh-and-blood Reform. The cheers he 
elicits and the sensation he creates are sig- 
nificant and full of warning. They show 
that the French Chamber and the French 
nation are deeply affected by what he says. 
So much might have been expected ; but it 
is indeed a subject of anxiety when we find 
Imperial Ministers themselves a prey to the 
agitation which they pretend in public to 
repudiate. 

And the attitude of M. RouHeEnr, reassur- 
ing though it is designed to be, is above all 
things an admirable en of the real folly 
of which the French Government duri 
the last twelve months has been guilty. It 
has vacillated between action and inaction. 
If it had boldly intervened to prevent the 
march of Prussia and the “ agglomeration ” 
of Germany, it might have marred or ad- 
journed a great reform, but it would at all 
events have acted upon a consistent and 
intelligible plan. From so trenchant and, 
let us add, so unprincipled a move, the 
EMPEROR was preserved by his caution, his 
reason, and cb his conscience. But if 
he did not do this, the only statesmantike 
course left was to accept heartily and freely 
the events which he had not the power or 
the will to avert. We fear that this has not 
been done. France remained in the condi- 
tion which always makes France dangerous 
—silent, but agitated and uneasy. She 
would not forbid Prussia’s sucess, but she 
would not sympathize with it. M. Rovner 
could not bring himself last week to sympa- 
thize with it, even for the sake of winning 
a debater’s victory over M. Taizers. The 
proffer of an English-French alliance so 
kindly held out to us by M. Tarers and 
M. Rov#er with both hands must, accord- 
ingly, be estimated at its true worth. Be- 
fore entering on en ises of great pith 
and moment, England will probably insist 
upon understanding for whom she is ex- 
pected to pull the chestnuts out of the fire, 
and whether the balance of power in Ger- 
many and the restoration of a French heg- 
emony on the Continent is a matter in 
which she has as keen an interest as others 
that might be named. In many ways the 
French are a noble people. They cannot 
at present show their nobility better than 
by ceasing to repine at the altered fortunes 
of their neighbors, and by consigning the 
theories of M. Turers to the library shelves 
appropriated to select morsels of perilous 
and seductive eloquence. 














